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From a photograph by Belle Fohnson, 


CAT’S CRADLE. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 





CHANGE OF SCENE AT HOME 
Many of us have read the story of 
two families, one living in one sub- 
urb, and one in another, both equal- 
ly distant from the same city, who 
exchanged houses one summer in 
order to effect a change of scene 
without expense. The experiment 
worked very well, in the story; and 
readers of the story who have been 
inspired to imitate the plan in real 
life have found it most satisfactory. 
Change of air, we are accustomed 
to think, is an important part of a 
vacation; but perhaps change of 
scene is even more important, — 
the whole value of a vacation de- 
pending upon getting out of a rut, 
even a good rut. 

This being so, vacations are more 
easily to be obtained than many 
other good things. Of course, it is 
seldom possible to exchange houses 
with one’s neighbor; but it is al- 
most always easily possible to ex- 
change rooms with a member of 
one’s family. It is amazing, the 
sense of change, and consequently 
of refreshment, obtainable by so 
simple a thing as this. A different 
bed, different windows, different 


aay ip 


| He 


walls, — these make sleep more 
restful, and waking more cheerful, 
if one happens to be tired and in 
need of change,—as a _ person 
usually is when tired. In families 
this plan of taking a vacation by ex- 
changing rooms is excellent indeed. 

A complete change of scene is, 
naturally, better than an incom- 
plete one; but an incomplete one is 
immeasurably better than none. Let 
all stay-at-homes try it this summer. 


TEACHING NATIONALISM TO 
CHILDREN 
A RECENT Home Procress Ques- 
tion read as follows: — “How can 
school children of different nation- 
alities best be kept from arguing 
amongst themselves as to which 
is the greatest nation?” The sub- 
scriber who asked this question 
lives in a town, the population of 
which is composed of representa- 
tives of many nations— such a 
town as most of us in America live 
in, our nation being a blend of the 
elements of many nations. The 
problem, therefore, suggested by 
the question, might come up in 
almost any town, and in practically 
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every city. At the present time, 
when the great nations of Europe 
are at war, it is perhaps inevitable 
that it should come up. 

Loyalty to the country from 
which one’s great-great-grandpar- 
ents came is a most natural and a 
commendable feeling, one might al- 
most say a virtue. There is, how- 
ever, a more immediate loyalty, 
loyalty to one’s own nation. Every 
American citizen, whether his great- 
great-grandparents, or even his par- 
ents, or, indeed, even himself, 
chanced to be born in some other 
country, is an American. There are 
few persons in America who can 
properly be described as being of 
“another nationality,” for no natu- 
ralized citizen can be thus described, 
and most grown persons in the coun- 
try are naturalized citizens. 

In order to answer adequately the 
question asked by our subscriber, 
one can but urge that the nature of 
nationality, and its dependence 
upon citizenship be explained care- 
fully to children by their parents 
and teachers. This may be done 
without in any way disturbing or 
weakening their loyalty to the sev- 
éral countries of their great-great- 
grandparents. Even a child is able 
to understand that loyalty to a 
great-great-grandparent’s country 
in no wise conflicts with loyalty to 
one’s own country. 


THE REAL REASON WHY 


One of the Home Procress ques- 
tions for May reads as follows: — 
“How can children best be taught 
to be accurate in making state- 
ments?” The statements referred 
to in this question were statements 
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made to other persons. Practically 
allof oursubscribers areagreed that, 
so soon as a child has passed the 
imaginative age, it is of the first im- 
portance to teach him to be accu- 
rate in making such statements. 
Most of these subscribers are 
united also in thinking that the best, 
indeed the only way to bring this 
about, is by teaching the child to 
distinguish between a fact and a 
fiction. 

There are other statements, made 
both by grown-ups and by children, 
which ought to be more accurate 
than they often are. These are state- 
ments, made to themselves, of their 
reasons for doing certain things. A 
distinction between fact and fiction 
is often sadly needed here. 

When, for instance, a wife pre- 
sents her husband with a set of lace 
curtains for the sitting-room, as a 


-Christmas present, saying to her- 


self that he will enjoy those lace 
curtains, has that woman passed the 
imaginative age? Is she not making 
a statement to herself considerably 
lacking in accuracy? Or the husband 
who decides that a camp beside a 
mountain lake, where the fishing, 
climbing, and canoeing are good, is 
the best summer resort for his young 
wife and two-months’-old infant, 
saying to himself that his wife en- 
joys the wilder aspects of nature, — 
is he being much more accurate than 
the little boy in a candy shop who 
buys a chocolate mouse, though his 
baby sister cannot eat chocolate, 
because, — he says to himself, — his 
sister will like to see him eat it? 

It is not necessary to multiply in- 
stantes: there is not one of us who 
has not seen on the part of another 
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some action based on, or excused by 
an inaccuracy as to the reason for 
that action, as stated by the doer of 
it to himself or herself. And, more- 
over, there are surely none of us 
who, on serious consideration, would 
be so bold as to declare that we our- 
selves are perfectly and invariably 
accurate in this matter. Yet, few 
kinds of truth-telling are so impor- 
tant as truth-telling to oneself; in- 
deed all other kinds eventually de- 
pend upon it. 

Children should be helped to be 
accurate in telling themselves the 
reason why they do anything, par- 
ticularly anything they want to do. 
They should be aided to the last 
degree in keeping themselves from 
forming the habit of finding appa- 
rently unselfish reasons for actually 
selfish actions. In order to help the 
children to this important form of 
accuracy in making statements, 
grown-ups must help themselves to 
it. How shall they do it? In vari- 
ous ways. The important thing is to 
determine to do it; the method is a 
matter that will take care of itself. 


PIN PRICKS 


Tue other day, I was in a street car 
with a friend of mine, when we both 
noticed that a woman near us was 
on the point of loosing her brooch. 
My friend, a person who is eagerly 
ready to be of service, at once said 
to her, “ You are loosing your pin.” 

The woman, without a word of 
thanks secured her brooch, at the 
same time looking at my friend as 
though she had taken a great liberty. 

There are few of us who have not 
had a similar experience. We have, 
one and all, mentioned to strangers, 
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in cars, or on the street, that their 
pins were unfastened, their hat pins 
about to fall out, or their hand bags 
hanging open. All too seldom are we 
rewarded for our well-meant efforts 
with anything but a frosty stare. 
Why is this? Are the persons to 
whom we speak embarrassed, or do 
they prefer to have ill enough let 
alone rather than to have it men- 
tioned? 

I have inquired of many persons 
as to why this was the case. Most 
of them said that they had not the 
slightest idea! One friend, however, 
gave such a wise answer that it seems 
to me it ought to be passed on to 
others. She is an old lady, of large 
experience of many kinds. When I 
put the question to her, she smiled. 
“The reason?” she said. “It is a 
pin prick toone’svanity ; few persons 
can accept a pin prick without irri- 
tation. Even persons who would be 
wholly heroic about a sword thrust 
are apt to be merely cross in con- 
nection with a pin prick. Of course, 
my dear,”’ she added, “‘it is very silly 
of them!” 

There are, as always in the case of 
a remark of that wise old lady, sev- 
eral good morals to be drawn. One 
is that we should, if we feel it our 
duty, as of course we do and should, 
to warn strangers, or persons not 
strangers, that some slight thing is 
wrong with their apparel, not to 
mind if they receive the pin prick 
with irritation. Another moral is 
that when we ourselves are pin- 
pricked, because someone else thinks 
it right not to let ill enough alone, 
we should try our very best not 
to be cross,—or to use my old 
friend’s word, silly. 
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LOVING NATURE FOR HERSELF 
ALONE 


THERE is a tendency among some 
nature students to emphasize the 
usefulness of certain birds, plants, 
trees, and other children of nature; 
and to say, logically enough, it is 
true, that because these things are 
useful to man, man should protect 
them and care for them. Who of us 
has not heard it said that the farmer 
can properly do no less than safe- 
guard the birds, for the reason that 
the birds help him? Is it not be- 
coming a custom to urge children to 
befriend frogs and earth-worms be- 
cause these creatures are useful? In 
short, is there not danger that many 
of us are becoming a little too utili- 
tarian about nature? _ 
Conversely, are we not in danger 
of sounding a little ruthless when 
we speak of thingsin nature that 
are harmful, not only to man, but 
to man’s “nature” friends? Cats, 
for instance! Most of us who have 
given thought to the subject of cats 
are agreed that they should be li- 
censed, partly for their own protec- 
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tion, and partly for the protection 
of the birds. There is no objection 
to our expressing this opinion with 
emphasis and warmth. But is it 
necessary to have towards cats the 
blood-thirsty attitude taken by 
some of those persons to whom birds 
are useful? Cats, while not useful 
as protectors of birds, are of use 
as safeguards against mice! 

There is an old-fashioned belief 
that every creature was created for 
some good purpose. We may well 
hold this belief without becoming 
sentimental, and,— as a wit has 
said, — patting a rattle-snake on the 
head. We might also cease to be 
quite so certain that the chief end 
of all other creatures is to be useful 
to man; and that, failing this, they 
may justifiably be destroyed. 

The phrase, nature students, is a 
good one; but the phrase, nature 


‘lovers, is better. Loving nature for 


what she can do for us, — is that 
not rather a poor thing to do? Let 
us love nature for herself alone, 
as the great naturalists have done, 
— from Aristotle to Burroughs. 


SONG 


Att service ranks the same with God: 

If now, as formerly he trod 

Paradise, his presence fills 

Our earth, each only as God wills 

Can work —God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last nor first. 


Say not “a small event!”” Why “small”? 
Costs it more pain than this, ye call 

A “ great event,” should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short in or exceed! 


RoBEerT BROWNING. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


RUSSIA TO-DAY 


WE are apt to think of the Russian 
Government as in every respect 
oppressive, never likely to institute 
a reform for the benefit of the peo- 
ple, and without a saving grace. 
Until the present war began, it was 
Russian militarism that was most 
feared, and Russian aggressiveness 
that seemed most to menace the 
world’s peace. But the war has 
steadily compelled us to revise our 
opinions. If we may trust the re- 
ports of influential utterances that 
have come to us from Russia, the 
war was undertaken, not, as some 
have tried to show, as a test of 
Slavic culture in contrast with that 
of other nations, not in behalf of a 
militarism which aimed to surpass 
even that of Prussia; but for hu- 
mane motives, in a spirit of kindly 
sympathy for a small and oppressed 
nation of the Russians’ own kin- 
dred — “‘Russia’s little brother,” 
Russia expects, of course, to make 
certain gains, but it is well to note 
the evidences in favor of the Gov- 
ernment and of Russian culture, in 
contrast with the easily repeated 
statement that ‘ Russia is a bar- 
baric land.” 

It is reported on good authority, 
for example, that the Mennonites 
are excused from military service, 
and instead are serving in large 
numbers as ambulance volunteers. 


The Mennonites, like the Quakers, 
are opposed to war under all circum- 
stances, and it would of course be 
the worst form of coercion to oblige 
them to fight. They were not orig- 
inally Russians, but of Dutch ori- 
gin. They emigrated first to Prus- 
sia, in the seventeenth century, to 
escape religious persecution on ac- 
count of their peculiar beliefs. In 
the following century they emi- 
grated to Russia to be free from 
Prussian militarism. Apparently 
they are welcome in this latest 
country of their adoption not mere- 
ly because of their thrift and indus- 
try, but on account of their views on 
militarism. 

Another interesting fact which 
the war has brought out is the will- 
ingness of the Government to tell 
the truth about the army, even ad- 
mitting a serious defeat such as hap- 
pened awhile ago in East Prussia. 
This is surprising in view of the fact 
that the Russian censorship is ordi- 
narily the most severe of that of 
any country. The most plausible 
explanation of this liberality that 
has been offered is that Russia has 
less to fear than other countries 
from popular criticism. Then, too, 
there are no newspapers of the sort 
with which we are unpleasantly ac- 
quainted. The news of a defeat 
would hardly be circulated with the 
rapidity known here. Under the 
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conditions that obtain in Russia to- 
day there would seem to be no rea- 
son for attempting to mislead the 
people or keep the truth from them. 

That there are advantages in fa- 
vor of an autocratic government 
which we do not enjoy in our land of 
powerful political parties and trusts, 
is seen in the case of the decree 
against intoxicating liquors promul- 
gated in Petrograd last autumn. 
This meant, according to the state- 
ment given out by the associated 
press, that not a drop of vodka, 
whiskey, brandy, gin, or any other 
strong liquor could be obtained in 
the entire country inhabited by 
130,000,000 people, and covering 
one sixth of the land surface of the 
globe. When the mobilization of 
the army began, special policemen 
visited every public place where 
liquor was sold, locked up the sup- 
ply, and placed the imperial seal on 
the shop. The manufacture and sale 
of vodka was a government monop- 
oly, hence the traffic could be abso- 
lutely stopped in all places at once. 

At first the sale of vodka was 
only temporarily suspended. But 
theclosingof the government dispen- 
saries was followed by such extraor- 
dinary results that the people had 
full opportunity to realize the hor- 
rors of the vodka traffic, a traffic 
which had amounted to a billion 
dollars a year. Appeals to the Gov- 
ernment not to reopen the dispen- 
saries were effective; the date of re- 
opening was extended from August 
25 to the 1st of October; and then 
the prohibition was extended to the 
end of the war. In November it was 
made to include not only vodka, the 
worst form of intoxicating liquor, 
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but also strong wines, light wines, 
and beer. It was also announced 
by the Czar that the sale of vodka 
by the Government would never be 
resumed. 

From that day, the day prohibi- 
tion became complete, according to 
the press report, drunkenness van- 
ished in Russia. 

Tchelisheff, the man who led the 
way in this great reform, was a peas- 
ant by birth, originally a house- 
painter, then mayor of the city of 
Samara. Physically he is described 
as of powerful build, standing six 
feet, four inches in his stocking feet; 
and although fifty-five years of age 
he looks much younger. In the 
small village in which he was reared 
there were no schools or hospitals or 
any of the improvements commonly 
found in civilized communities. 
This sterling pioneer picked up his 


‘scanty education from old news- 


papers and stray books. One day 
he came upon a book which dealt 
with the harmfulness of alcohol. It 
also stated that vodka was poison. 
Deeply impressed by the latter fact, 
and knowing that everybody drank 
vodka, he asked the first physician 
he met if this statement was true. 
The physician told him that it was, 
and said that people drank vodka 
because of the momentary sensa- 
tion of pleasant dizziness it gave 
them. From that time on he gained 
more information and steadily gave 
himself to the great reform, as 
mayor, as a member of the Duma, 
or popular assembly, through a per- 
sonal appeal to the Czar and by 
means of a press campaign. 

In April it was reported that the 
government had begun to erect 
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“people’s palaces” and smaller 
buildings in theopen places through- 
out the Russian towns, in order to 
provide entertainment and instruc- 
tion for the people to take the place 
of the vodka-shops. In one section 
of the country three hundred of 
these popular places for recreation 
had already been opened. This 
move on the part of the Govern- 
ment shows that it fully realizes the 
necessity of providing some other 
outlet for the activities of the peo- 
ple, once given over to the habit of 
drinking. 

Still another reform brought 
about as a result of the war has 
been achieved by the abolition of 
middlemen, with their operations 
and schemes. This change was in- 
stituted on account of the growing 
increase in the prices of all commod- 
ities, especially food and fuel. Ac- 
cording to the new plan all such 
commodities will henceforth be 
forwarded directly from the produ- 
cer tothe consumer. The penalty for 
the infringement of the new regula- 
tions is three months’ imprisonment 
and a heavy fine. In Russia the 
government has full power toenforce 
such regulations, and to carry them 
into effect throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The 
changes which have been made be- 
cause of the unusual conditions 
brought about by the war can also 
be made permanent. 


H. W. D. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Tue early history of Russia pre- 
sents very little to interest the lover 
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of free institutions. We do not as 
in some other countries find a little 
group of patriots who assemble to 
proclaim their rights in behalf of the 
common people. Instead, the his- 
tory of this great land for ages is the 
record of the few who steadily ac- 
quired power over the many and 
built up an autocratic government. 
The vast extent of the country, its 
isolation, its diversities, and the 
mixed races that have inhabited or 
ruled it have doubtless had much to 
do with this history. Not until the 
ninth century of our era does Rus- 
sia begin to emerge from its obscure 
and mythical periods, and com- 
mand a measure of attention under 
Rurik, a Northman who ruled at 
Novgorod, and was succeeded by 
others of his house during several 
centuries. Russia during this time 
consisted of various principalities, 
nominally under a single ruler but 
mostly independent. When the 
Mongol hordes swept across the 
land, burning, destroying, and pil- 
laging, the Russian princes were not 
strong enough to meet these fierce 
invaders, but were defeated on the 
banks of the Kalka, in 1224. Un- 
like invasions in other lands and by 
other peoples, this one meant little 
for the conquered people save that 
they were held in subjection for 
nearly three centuries. The Mon- 
gols were from Chinese Tartary, 
south of Siberia, and apparently 
had nothing to contribute to their 
new subjects. Although they per- 
mitted the Russians to pursue their 
ordinary occupations, their presence 
really retarded the material and 
political development, lowered the 
national pride, and accustomed the 
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people to subjection. The Tartars 
or Mongols were not assimilated 
by the Russians, and the Russians 
were not assimilated by the Tar- 
tars. 

It was long before the Russian 
princes, gathering under the leader- 
ship of one of the'‘newer principali- 
ties (that of Moscow), were able to 
take advantage of a favorable op- 
portunity and drive out the invad- 
ers. The old capital, Kiev, was de- 
stroyed by the Tartars in 1240, and 
Moscow did not become known as 
a city until 1328. A coalition of 
princes was formed in 1380 by Dimi- 
tri Donskoi, and a great victory 
over Khan Mamai was won at 
Kulikovo. The Mongol supremacy 
in Russia was finally overthrown 
in 1480 by Ivan III, known as the 
founder of the united monarchy. 
Then came the rule of other Mus- 


covites, among them Ivan the Ter-~ 


rible, whose dreadful reign contin- 
ued until 1584. The son of this 
Ivan was a weakling, and a period 
of disorder followed. Two impor- 
tant changes were instituted at this 
time, however, by Boris Godunov, 
the Czar’s energetic brother-in- 
law, who aided him in the govern- 
ment. By one of these reforms, the 
creation of a patriarchate, Russia 
acquired its own independent eccle- 
siastical head and was no longer sub- 
ordinate to the church in Constan- 
tinople. The other reform was still 
more momentous for Russian his- 
tory, as it brought serfdom into be- 
ing. By this measure the peasants 
were attached to the land or estate 
where they then lived, and were 
prohibited from migrating from one 
estate or section of the country to 
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another. This measure practically 
gave unlimited power to the landed 
proprietors. It is not difficult to 
realize its effect in retarding the 
development of the common peo- 
ple throughout the centuries that 
followed. 

Then came the house of Roma- 
nov, and the development of Russia | 
in strength and influence. Peter 
the Great, who began to rule in 
1689, was one of those indomitable 
men of marvelous energy who have 
a clear vision of what is before 
them to do, and who then proceed 
with exhaustive plans to carry their 
ideas into execution. It has been 
said that this great ruler enlarged 
our conception of the word ener- 
gy. He seems thoroughly to have 
grasped the problem that lay before 
him to solve, that is, to bring Rus- 
sia up to the standard of civiliza- 
tion of the great European nations. 
He began by visiting Germany, 
Holland, and other countries, work- 
ing at various occupations as he 
proceeded and learning the ideas, 
customs, and methods of the peo- 
ple. His central object was the 
equipment of Russia with weapons, 
the drilling of the people to make 
them as efficient as the soldiers of 
the other European nations. He 
succeeded in creating an army of 
40,000 men and presently, through 
defeats, in developing it to the 
point where it could conquer the 
Swedes. Abandoning the Musco- 
vite capital, he built a new city, 
named in his honor and now called 
Petrograd, and had himself pro- 
claimed Imperator of all Russia. 
Another bold move was his effort 
to gain a seaport on the Baltic. 
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Accordingly, he declared war on 
Sweden and persisted, despite all 
defeats, until in the battle of Pul- 
towa, July 8, 1709, he annihilated 
the Swedish army. At the time of 
his death, in 1724, his empire ex- 
tended from Finland to the Cas- 
pian Sea. By the Peace of Nystadt 
between Sweden and Russia, Au- 
gust 30, 1721, Sweden had ceded 
Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermannland, 
part of Carelia, and a number of is- 
lands in the Baltic to Russia. 

A detailed study of Russian his- 
tory from this time would show 
how the absolutism thus developed 
by the Muscovites, by Peter the 
Great and his successors, passed 
through upheavals and wars, and 
persisted up into our own century. 
One is more interested in the out- 
come in our own day than in the 
long story of oppression, the strug- 
gle of the revolutionists for freedom, 
the horrors of exile in Siberia, and 
the other dark chapters of struggle 
which we associate with the word 
**Russia”’ prior to the great changes 
of the present century. 

This new era or progress began 
soon after the Crimean War. Nich- 
olas I, who was then Czar, is de- 
scribed as a patriotic, chivalrous, 
well-intentioned man who might 
have done much for his country had 
he not still held fast to the idea that 
true national greatness means su- 
premacy in militarism. His coun- 
try, however, profited by his mis- 
takes, and the period of triumphant 
militarism was followed by an era 
of “national repentance” under his 
son and successor, Alexander II. 
Signs of a change were apparent 
soon after peace was concluded in 
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1856. The educated classes were 
ready to aid the Czar in making 
administrative and economic re- 
forms, and great progress resulted. 
The reforms instituted included 
the reorganization of the civil and 
criminal courts, the extension of lo- 
cal self-government, and the eman- 
cipation of the serfs, that is, the 
peasant class. By the emancipa- 
tion decree of 1861, millions of serfs 
who had been transferred from 
owner to owner on the same es- 
tates, and who had known no law 
save their masters’ will, were made 
free and independent citizens. The 
changes in the local government 
brought opportunity for these men 
to be heard. The time seemed to be 
near at hand for a yet greater ad- 
vance towards popular liberty. But, 
as usual, progress was not in a 
straight line but through reaction 
and conflict. The younger reform- 
ers were eager to introduce full- 
fledged ideas of democracy and so- 
cialism from other lands, and their 
zeal was met by a period of strife, 
at the end of which, in 1881, the 
Czar himself was killed by a bomb. 

There was little progress in lib- 
eral education, as we understand 
the term, until 1905, on account of 
distrust of the teachings of modern 
science and of Western ideas of free 
government. Primary education 
was very largely neglected and all 
attempts to educate the illiterates 
were suppressed by the Govern- 
ment. In 1904 there were only nine 
universities. But since 1905 many 
changes have occurred, new edu- 
cational institutions have been 
founded, technical and commercial 
schools have been established, and 
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educational privileges have to some 
extent been given to women. 

The first Duma, or popular as- 
sembly, was not opened until April 
27, 1906, when for the first time in 
history the Government was will- 
ing to enlist the services of the peo- 
ple in general. Much interest was 
aroused by that memorable event, 
and there was much speculation in 
regard to the actual power likely to 
be given to the people. On Octo- 
ber 17, 1905, the Czar had issued 
his famous manifesto, promising to 
Russia a constitution based on mod- 
ern liberal principles, national rep- 
resentation in governmental affairs, 
freedom of conscience and freedom 
of opinion. By virtue of this mani- 
festo, the power of the Czar, pre- 
viously describable as “autocratic 
and unlimited,’ became a “‘self- 
limiting autocracy,” and Russia 
has since been spoken of as “‘a lim- 
ited monarchy under an autocratic 
emperor.” That is, the Czar had 
been limited only by the fundamen- 
tal laws of the empire, laws which 
established the vast extent of its 
territory, its religion, and other 
matters that had become tradi- 
tional. By his manifesto the Czar 
voluntarily limited his power by 
decreeing that no measure was to 
become law without the consent of 
the imperial Duma, which was to 
be a freely elected national assem- 
bly. 

As matter of fact, the Duma is 
a lower house or assembly, the up- 
per house being the Council of the 
Empire, half of whose number (196) 
is chosen by the Czar himself. The 
Duma consists of 442 members, 
carefully limited or apportioned so 
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as to include a majority of the 
wealthy or landed classes. At the 
first session the independents or 
peasants numbered only 125 mem- 
bers. The Duma insisted on the 
appointment of truly responsible 
ministers of state, compulsory ex- 
propriation of land for the benefit 
of the peasants; and consequently 
it was dissolved. Mutinies, strikes, 
riots, and massacres of Jews fol- 
lowed during that year. In Novem- 
ber of the year following the peas- 
ants were granted the ownership 
of allotments of land received when 
they were emancipated, and unpaid 
dues were remitted. The peasants 
had previously gained the right to 
purchase land. The second Duma 
was brought together March 5, 
1907. It proved to be as deter- 
mined as the first to claim the prom- 
ised rights, and accordingly it 
shared the fate of the first. The 
third Duma was assembled under 
a new decree, Nov. 14. It passed a 
resolution that the Czar had di- 
vested himself of his autocratic 
power. The difficulties encountered 
in the effort to establish popular 
government are doubtless due in 
part to the fact that the constitu- 
tion is new and many obstacles must 
be overcome before the Duma shall 
be truly representative. 

A member of the British Parlia- 
ment who visited the Duma has 
given an impression which suggests 
both the difficulties and the com- 
plexities of this assembly. “There 
are,” he says, “landed proprietors 
not unlike English country squires; 
long-haired priests in ecclesiastical 
robes; workingmen from their fac- 
tories and peasants from the vil- 
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lages in their Sunday clothes; one 
or two Cossacks in uniform; Mus- 
sulmans from the Eastern prov- 
inces in semi-Oriental attire. The 
various nationalities seem to live 
happily together—Great Russians, 
Little Russians, Poles, Lithuani- 
ans, Russo-Germans, Circasians, 
Tartars, etc. Almost as numer- 
ous as the nationalities are the 
recognized political parties — Con- 
servatives, Nationalists, Liberals, 
Radicals, Labor Members, Social 
Democrats, and Socialists.”” Great 
freedom of speech is allowed, and 
as much progress is made as could 
be expected under these circum- 
stances. 

Some supposed that when the 
present war began there would be 
another revolutionary outbreak and 
that an effort would be made to 
throw off the rule of the Czar’s gov- 
ernment. This was not what hap- 
pened. Instead, there has been 
remarkable unanimity and patriot- 
ism. When the Duma was assem- 
bled, August 8, 1914, the representa- 
tives of almost every nationality 
and political party promised to sup- 
port the Government. 

What will be the result when the 
war is over? Will the Czar and his 
ministers permit the Poles to gov- 
ern themselves, will the Jews be 
free from persecution, will the Du- 
ma have all the privileges of a popu- 
lar assembly? However these mat- 
ters may be settled, certain it is 
that Russia is witnessing a remark- 
able development. Had not the 


great war been declared, the seeth- 
ing spirit of revolution might have 
broken out with unquenchable force. 
For the time being the war has 


softened restrained passions into 
patriotism, a patriotism which seems 
truly remarkable in view of all that 
the people have suffered. 

The war with Japan doubtless 
did a great deal to bring the Rus- 
sian people to a point where steady 
advances toward freedom must be 
made. That war not only brought 
the Russians into close contact with 
a vigorous, efficient people, but dur- 
ing their enforced stay in Japan 
thousands of captives were system- 
atically enlightened by liberal- 
minded men who were working for 
the good of Russia by distributing 
the literature of reform among the 
prisoners. 

One reason given for the great 
advance in military efficiency in the 
present war, in contrast with the 
war with Japan, is geographical. 
Russia now has forces near at hand, 
whereas in the former case it was 
necessary to transport the army 
more than five thousand miles, on a 
single line of railway, with a capac- 
ity of only five military trains a day. 
It should be noted, however, that 
Russia is greatly inferior to Ger- 
many from the point of view of rail- 
ways. Then, too, there are vast 
stretches of swamps, rivers, lakes, 
and forests along the German-Aus- 
trian frontier; also great bogs in Po- 
land, with but three main lines of 
railways through that country. Un- 
doubtedly the true reason is that 
stated by Mr. Kennan when he 
attributes the increased fighting 
efficiency to “the changed temper 
of the nation,” now united as never 
in history, thoroughly aroused and 
inspired with vigorous patriotism. 

Does this change mean the growth 
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of a militarism to be as greatly 
feared as that of Germany, and 
likely to imperil the world’s peace 
when the present war is over? No, 
says Sasha Kropotkin, daughter of 
the famous Russian revolutionist, 
Peter Kropotkin, in a recent con- 
tribution to The Outlook. This writ- 
er adduces strong evidences in sup- 
port of her view that there is a 
tide of progress that will withstand 
militaristic and other adverse influ- 
ences. There may be a compromise 
for the moment, progressive Russia 
may have joined hands with reac- 
tionary Russia; but this is only be- 
cause progressive Russia is strong 
enough to postpone all demands. 
Russia seems on the verge, then, of 
beginning to attain that freedom for 
which the leading reformers of the 
past half a century have pleaded. 


RUSSIA FROM AN AMERICAN POINT 
OF VIEW 


BY SOPHIE CHANTAL HART 
Professor of English, Wellesley College 


THE monotonous plain of Russia, — 
one can hardly convey a sense of 
the dreariness that meets the eye 
as soon as one crosses the Russian 
frontier. A level clearing, a stretch 
of forest of pine or birch, a vast 
marshy tract, another clearing, an- 
other stretch of forest, this is Russia 
endlessly. Above is a low, watery 
sky, for the sun is seldom clear and 
brilliant, as in the United States. 
When I think of this plain in winter, 
shrouded in darkness from half-past 
two in the afternoon until nine the 
next morning, when the lamps may 
be put out, so few hours of grey sun 
in the middle of the day, I do not 
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wonder that the Russian peasant 
has tried to find some escape from 
the monotony of his environment 
in vodka. It is a land to drive one 
to drink by its bareness and rigor, 
both of cold and heat. The descrip- 
tion which Herodotus gave of 
southern Russia, the Scythia of the 
ancients, is as a general impression 
true to-day. “In this country there 
is nothing extraordinary except the 
rivers that water it, they are many 
and of great size,” slow-flowing, 
muddy, uninviting rivers. It is al- 
most impossible for the mind to con- 
ceive of this largest plain on the 
earth’s surface, extending from the 
Danube and the German frontier 
to the Urals and across the steppes 
of Siberia to the Pacific, with no 
point higher than seventeen hun- 
dred feet. Over this plain, great 
monotony of climate prevails; you 
may ride in sledges in winter over 
the hard snow, from Archangel on 
the Arctic to Astrakan on the Cas- 
pian, where Russian and Persian 
boundaries are set apart. In sum- 
mer you may traverse the same 
range, in uniform, parching, dusty 
heat. 

The note of monotony in land- 
scape is repeated in the human as- 
pects. Every Russian village looks 
exactly like every other village; see 
one, and you have seen all, roughly 
speaking, in the Russian empire. 
There are none of those interesting 
individual diversities which make 
English villages so charming, and 
frequently unlike one another. It 
is estimated that almost once in 
seven years, or ten years, a village 
is burned out, for Russia, a land 
of wooden houses, out-Americas 
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America in frequency and ravage 
of fire. So there is nothing old in 


the villages or in the provincial cit- ' 


ies. The village is a collection of 
straggling huts of rough logs, with 
the bark on, or half scraped off, with 
the ends of the logs sticking out at 
the four corners, the inter-spaces 
filled with plaster or moss. With 
less and less frequency on account 
of fire hazard, the roof is of thatch. 
These huts, or 1sbas, have one room 
and a lean-to for animals, — though 
the division line is not observed 
so far as chickens are concerned, or 
goats; sometimes they have two 
rooms, or three, very rarely more. 
All have little double windows, 
which even in summer are seldom 
open. The general aspect is like our 
Canadian Northwest, or the region 
around Winnipeg, everything is raw 
and unkempt. How the average thrif- 
ty German must ache to come over 
the border and put Russia in order! 
It fairly cries out for neatness, for 
system; for the signs of prosper- 
ity one notices in corresponding 
German villages. There is an intol- 
erable shiftlessness as one sees it at 
first, but later, when one comes to 
understand the Slav character, a 
shiftlessness that has its forgivable 
side. Some cottages will have a bit 
of elaborate wooden ginger-bread 
work about the roof line, and have 
that painted in bright blue or in red, 
but the average isba is innocent of 
paint at any point. No matter how 
mean looking and sprawly the vil- 
lage, there will always be one gayly 
painted hut, the dead house, — the 
one bit of oriental color, — the 
house to which the dead are re- 
moved, for in the one-roomed cot- 
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tage, swarming with children and 
old people and double families, 
there is barely enough room for the 
living and for—the stove. The 
Russian stove is an institution in 
itself, a great brick furnace-like 
arrangement so large that three or 
four of the family may sleep on top, 
and invariably do in winter, and in 
summer, too. The bricks are heated 
once in the day, then the fire goes 
out, and the room is warmed by gen- 
tle radiation. With the exception of 
a table and a bench, or a few chairs, 
there is no other furniture. No 
Russian isha is without a tin can or 
two of growing flowers, geraniums 
usually, or petunias, more rarely 
fuchsias, in the small windows; often 
too, a piece of what looks like a 
Nottingham lace curtain, is drawn 
tightly over the glass. Except for 
these humanizing touches, there is 
a sense of ugly, crude, unfinished 
newness and poverty. 

Within the cottages, I never 
failed to see a gaudy chromo-litho- 
graph of the Czar and the Czare- 
vitch, in his jaunty, fez-like cap of 
Persianlamb; usually, too,a chromo 
of the Czarina, in a stiff hieratic 
manner, suggestive of the Eastern 
church. She wears many ropes of 
pearls and diamond ornaments, and 
a veil, a touch of fairy-like splendor 
in these hovels. The Czar is to the 
Russian peasant more than political 
monarch; he is their protector, their 
ancient protector against the nobles, 
and now against the industrial mag- 
nates who exploit peasant labor; he 
is head of their church, a kind of 
pope, in their eyes, — the beloved 
Little Father of his people. And 
always in the tsda there is the ikon, 
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gaudy with gold and tinsel and 
dried flowers, where candles are 
burned as votive offerings, ikons 
blessed by the priest at certain reli- 
gious festivals. When I went into 
the cottages last summer, I was al- 
ways heartily welcomed by the old 
grandmothers, or old men, swinging 
babies in a kind of improvised ham- 
mock; the house swarming with 
flies from the manure heap outside 
the door or in the lean-to adjacent. 
The samovar was brought out, for 
even the poorest has a samovar, 
some tepid water was poured into a 
pot, to make a mixture of the most 
villainous tea I ever tasted. The 
flies were whisked off the bread 
while a slice was being cut for me, 
and a dirty white mixture like con- 
densed milk was lifted on a cheap 
red lacquered spoon to my cup, — 
the lacquered spoon of the Orient is 
in common use in Russia. 

Every able-bodied man, woman, 
and child was working out in the 
fields, so that the villages were like 
cities of the dead, except for groups 
of little toddlers in the shade of a 
house where several grandmothers 
might gather to gossip. They are 
very sweet with the children; in no 
land outside of America are chil- 
dren so much made of and so nearly 
spoiled as they are in Russia. The 
picture of the children and young 
people in Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
is strikingly true of Russian family 
life to-day. They are good, too, to 
their animals, though to see the cab- 
drivers in the cities beat their horses 
you would not say so; when they 
are brutal, it is the brutality of 
ignorance rather than viciousness. 
The prayer of the Russians for their 


horses before entering battle is 
typical of this feeling: 

And for these also, O Lord, the humble 
beasts who with us bear the burden and 
heat of the day, and offer their guileless 
lives for the well-being of their countries, 
we supplicate Thy great tenderness of heart, 
for Thou has promised to save both man 
and beast, and great is Thy loving kind- 
ness, O Master, Savior of the world. Lord 
have mercy. 


As one stays in Russia, insensibly 
one learns to love the vast open roll- 
ing spaces like the ocean; grows to 
love the pine and birch forests, the 
fields waving with harvest growth, 
the ghostly “white” nights of sum- 
mer, which are light enough to read 
in until nearly midnight. 

In the years when there is no 
drought, the crops give a sense of 
an opulent land since one does not 
see then how much the tax-gatherer 
will take away. And most of all, 
one grows to love the singing. Al- 
ways there was a chanting in the 
fields, as men and women worked 
together; the boatmen loading and 
unloading on the Volga steamers or 
in the canals of Petrograd, sang 
most beautiful part songs; the third- 
and fourth-class railway carriages 
would start up a song full of poetry 
and sweetness, with a fine ear for the 
tune, and would keep on for hours. 
At night and on festival days a kind 
of concertina played; the whole 
country-side seemed a land of song, 
usually a minor and chanting song, 
but often, too, rollicking enough. 

It is at church, however, that the 
singing reveals some of the most 
intimate traits of the Slav nature. 
Russian church music in its strong 
minor cadences, in its passion and 
mystic exaltation, stirs the heart as 
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with a trumpet. There is no organ, 
only the choir of men’s voices, part 
answering to part, filling the great 
domed churches with a mystical 
sadness and appeal that is the 
essence of worship. Some deep un- 
spoken part of the soul finds utter- 
ance in these chants in old Slavon- 
ian, a language as unintelligible to 
the great mass of Russians to-day, 
as it is to the foreigner; but lan- 
guage is a small part of the emo- 
tional momentum of their music. 
Few Anglo-Saxons can understand 
the deep religious mood of Russia; 
it is an experience of a lifetime to be 
in the great square in front of the 
Kazan cathedral in Petrograd, to 
know that within there are six 
thousand worshipers all standing, 
and outside to see the overflow of 
fifteen or twenty thousand, who 
could not get in, with bared heads, 
singing with a devotion and heaven- 
ly lift of sound that melts our hu- 
manity into oneness. On an occa- 
sion like this, when the icon of one 
of the most sacred Madonnas in 
Russia is brought forth to strength- 
en the heart of those in the afflic- 
tion of war, one catches a glimpse 
into something that has passed out 
of our Western world, a national 
religion and a national music with 
deep roots of racial life. 

It is odd to see religious ceremon- 
ial mixed up with everyday affairs. 
Every Russian railway station has 
its shrine, before which the traveler 
places a candle to burn. I can still 
see the look on the faces of men and 
women when we crossed the Aus- 
trian frontier into Russia and sat in 
the dim early morning light in the 
custom house, as they went to place 
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a candle before the icon shrine in 
the central wall, a look of quiet 
home-coming familiarity in this sim- 
ple rite. In every bank, in many 
shops, in markets and bazaars, the 
icon and the candles greet the for- 
eigner with a sense of surprise in the 
juxtaposition. Inthe crowded tram- 
cars of Moscow and Petrograd, 
we never passed a church without 
seeing the passengers cross them- 
selves three times. And within the 
churches, — such kissing of icons, 
an endless procession of ladies wear- 
ing the smartest Bond Street tail- 
ored clothes,—for the Russian 
ladies affect English dressing on the 
streets, — followed by prosperous 
looking men, by peasants, by wom- 
en holding up their babies to be- 
stow a moist kiss on the already 
moistened glass covering the icon. 
And when they prostrate themselves 
on the stone pavement of the 
churches and beat their heads 
against the floor, or on the cobble- 
stone of the street before Kazan 
Cathedral, — then, too, one has a 
sense of a unique religious habit 
surviving in Russia. 

To this habit is traceable the rich- 
ness of decoration in Russian 
churches. The iconostas of the 
Kazan Cathedral is shut off by an 
altar-rail of solid silver, like an 
ordinary balustrade, without any 
beauty of design, but representing 
a material value, — about thirty- 
six thousand pounds of silver. The 
jewels about the Madonna’s shrine 
are indescribably rich, ropes of 
pearls, a surface studded with dia- 
monds, rubies as large as a bird’s 
egg, emeralds fit for a king’s ransom. 
I never realized before how much 
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the beauty of precious stones is en- 
hanced by setting; that to jumble 
them together is to make them seem 
tawdry, cause one to nullify the 
other. In St. Isaac’s Cathedral 
there are columns of malachite 
thirty feet high, pillars of lapis 
lazuli, panels of jade, altar steps of 
jasper, marbles of every rich hue, 
and cornices and ornamental de- 
tail of bronze gold. Our Western 
taste is offended by such frank bar- 
baric splendor, and yet in the scheme 
of things Russian, it takes its place 
as part of the mingling of Asia and 
Europe, for which Russia stands. 
Nowhere is the mingling more 
striking than in the cities. Moscow, 
a great sprawling Asiatic city, full 
of vivid colorand charm, “‘ the white- 
walled, holy, golden-crowned city,” 
is beloved of Russians and strangers 
alike. It has one of the most up-to- 
date tram systems in the world, has 
a perfect electric-light system, has a 
telephone system as commonly used 
by all classes as in America; has 
undoubtedly the theater in which 
many of the finest dramatic. per- 
formances in the world are given; 
has a Scotch department store that 
fairly rivals any of ours. But in the 
heart and center of this modernness 
is the Kremlin, the acropolis of 
Moscow, on a slight hill, full of the 
treasure and art and memory of the 
Orient. It is a city in itself, includ- 
ing two palaces, three cathedrals, 
three convents, a military barracks, 
several churches, the imperial treas- 
ury, and government offices of all 
kinds. In no other spot in the world 
is crowded such treasure, of sacred 
plate, of thrones rich with precious 
metal and jewels, of silver and gold 
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vessels, of sacerdotal robes, of crown 
jewels, of trophies of war. From the 
Church of the Assumption alone, 
Napoleon’s soldiers carried away 
five tons of silver and five hundred 
pounds of gold, most of it recovered 
later by the Cossacks. To add to 
the splendor of Moscow there are 
five hundred churches each with one 
or more onion-shaped domes of sil- 
ver, or gold, or bronze, glittering in 
the sun, each with crosses connected 
by chains to the roof, glittering too; 
or if not in gorgeous reflecting metal, 
the church domes are barbaric in 
primitive colors, as the Church of 
St. Basil; one dome in gold and 
green, one in striped yellow and 
green, one in pink and green, one in 
maroon and green, with pineapple 
protuberances of surface. It is not 
beautiful, but it is reckless, Asiatic, 
and defiantly splendid. 

Moscow is a city of concentric 
circles arranged around the Krem- 
lin; the first circle is the Chinese 
city so-called, — perhaps because 
no Chinese have been found there 
within the memory of man or rec- 
ords. Broad boulevards separate 
these concentric circles. In Mos- 
cow, as in Petrograd, certain sec- 
tions of the city are given over to 
certain industries; trades have their 
quarters as they do in the Orient 
generally; that is, hundreds of little 
shops are devoted to the same prod- 
uct. -Indeed, the business arrange- 
ments here, as at the great fair of 
Nizhni-Novgorod, show the old 
oriental bazaar roofed in tomeet the 
conditions of a cold climate; and the 
bargaining goes on, in just the same 
spirit of leisure and gradual conces- 
sion. Of course this is not true in 
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the Europeanized shops on the 
Kuznetzki Most, the Avenue de 
Opéra of Moscow, but it is true 
off the main streets. 

Petrograd is as unattractive as 
\loscow is alluring. It has one mag- 
nificently broad street, the Nevski 
Prospect, reminiscent in name of 
the time when Peter the Great cut 


straight through the dense forest 


and opened a perspective; to-day it 
has a bulging irregular sky-line and 
jumbles together a Singer building, 
built on the Broadway skyscraper 
Second Avenue 
New York shops, with stretches of 
fat classical architecture, modelled 


design, with low 


on Munich; and an unkemptness 
and tawdriness peculiar to Russia 
itself. Anartist might wander about 
the city forever and find few details 
to jot down in his notebook, except 
perhaps the beautiful Admiralty 
spire, or effects on the superb water- 
way of the Neva, a great open arm 
of the sea with a fine array of ship- 
ping at one end and palaces at the 
upper end. But the palaces are all 
of stucco, painted a dull strawberry 
red, and the stucco is peeling off; 
and next door to the palace is a 
nondescript building, or a mean 
impromptu steamer landing-stage 
Petrograd is a 
meeting point of East and West, 
with the poorest blend of each, pre- 


across the street. 


tentious, tawdry, and characterless. 

Since 1906 the peasant can own 
land as an individual, can buy it 
outright and bequeath it. Prior to 
that time, he shared the communal 
division and use of land, and was 


hampered in individual initiative 
by the communal vote. Now by the 
splendid provisions of the Peasants 


Banks in charge of the central gov- 
ernment, he may borrow money ata 
minimum rate of interest if he has 
initiative to develop his land. The 
extended system of agricultural edu- 
cation established by the Zemstva, 
or local assemblies of some of the 
provinces is working rapid changes 
in the intelligent handling of the 
land. Russia is still a vast empire of 
agriculturalists. It is hard for us 
to conceive of a country where three 
fourths of its population are tillers 
of the soil. In those parts of Russia 
where the dairy interest is growing, 
and in Siberia, from which thou- 
sands of tons of butter are shipped, 
there is something like a small-sized 
boom. The spread of codperative 
societies for purchasing has done 
much to help and to educate the 
lower middle class, unhappily in 
Russia, a very small class. 

Love of the land — this seems the 
deepest chord in the Russian nature. 
Even those who have rebelled most 
vigorously against the 
harsh measures of the government 
and lived for years in Switzerland 
or in Paris, — they all want to come 
back to Russia to die. In a thou- 
sand ways that penetrate your con- 


laws and 


sciousness with a new understand- 
ing you realize this passion for the 
land in Russia. The hot summers 
force all who can to seek the coun- 
try, and they seek it, not as city 
folk out for a rest, but as children 
returning home. It is the crown of 
their ambition to own a plot of land. 
Russian land is what stocks and 
bonds are to us; it is that and more. 
It is part of the instinct of the na- 
tion still in its racial youth — the 
land is home. 








Everywhere in Russia one is im- 
pressed with the fact that the Rus- 
sian women are very capable, that 
they often seem to exercise chief au- 
thority in the management of the 
estate and household. They are very 
often more decidedly personages 
than their husbands. They seem less 
volatile than the men, less given to 
fanciful schemes and enthusiasms; 
in fact the stable element in the 
family. Of course such a general 
statement has countless exceptions. 
In the revolutionary group they 
take the same risks and bear the 
same labors as the men and meet 
them in entire equality. Russian 
women go to the universities at 
home and abroad in great numbers. 
In the University of Petrograd, 
Madame Ostrovka holds the chair 
of History with great honor. Very 
emancipated the Russian women 
seem, very competent to do their 
part and to serve. 

The great hope of Russia lies in 
the wave of moral and social passion 
on the part of a considerable section 
of the upper class and the middle 
class, who devote themselves to 
work among the peasants or among 
the artisansin thecity. In this work 
women play a most important role. 

A country of extremes is Russia, 
of sudden spurts of energy, and then 
of long quiescence; of great compas- 
sionateness and cruelty; of great 
moral aspiration and great individ- 
ual laxity; a country of contradic- 
tions, racially young, with immense 
potential strength, with idealism, 
artistic sensibility, and a profound 
feeling of brotherhood; with an 
effete and brutal autocracy and a 
sense of nationalism that has a reli- 
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gious fervor. Russia has a difficult 
future before her, but she inspires 
the profoundest faith in her capac- 
ity to work it out. Most dispassion- 
ate observers will agree that the 
Slav peril is ““made in Germany.” 
One of her own poets has summed 
up for us the contradictions of this 
strange country: 

And poor 

And mighty 


And impotent 
Art thou, Our mother, Russia. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 


FOR JULY 
( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 


your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 

If the membership in the Circle is not in 

your name, give the name of the member. 

It is not necessary to repeat the question; 

number your answers to correspond with 

them, and put at the top of each sheet the 

month in which the questions appear.) 

1. What great Russian ruler was 

converted to Christianity in 

the tenth century? 

What great event was cele- 

brated in Moscow in the fif- 

teenth century? 

Why did Peter the Great visit 

Western Europe, and what were 

the results of his visit? 

4. Who was ruler of Russia when 
Poland was first divided? 

5. Whowas Russia’s greatest poet? 

6. How did Napoleon cross the 
Beresina? 

7. What Polish patriot was an 
aide-de-camp to Washington? 

8. When was the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad begun? 

g. What great Russian painter 
was lost at Port Arthur? 

10. Why is “Red Sunday” so 


called? 
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MAKING FRIENDS WITH HUMMING- fined to the Americas — the West- 
BIRDS ern states have a more liberal 

ey ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN share. Bailey mentions a score by 
their imposing technical names 
To tag the hummingbird with sci- more colloquially designated as, 
entific termin- = _—s« **~iblack-chinned,”’ 
**blue-throated,”’ 
“broad-tailed,” 
““white-eared,” 
“Lucifer,” etc. 
It is amusing, 
when onereflects 
on the propor- 
tions of even the 
largest hummer, 
Selasphorus Ru- 
fus, listed at 3.70 
inches (female 
slightly larger), 
to hear him re- 
ferred to as the 
“big brown 
hummer” of 
Southern Cali- 
fornia; yet size 
being a relative 
matter, big he is 
compared with 
Stellula Calliope 
who, in extreme 
length barely 
reaching three 
— = inches, is the 


of Wild Birds and their Music. By per- 





ology seems al- 
most like anchor- 
ingtheburnished 
mite with a 
weight of words. 
Yet the wingéd 
jewel shares a 
Latin name, ma- 
crosh res, with 
goatsuckers and 
swifts, birds so 
much larger and 
so different in 
appearance that 
they seem little 
related to the 
Trochilidae fam- 
ily, of which the 
Ruby-throat 
(Trochilus Colu- 
bris) is the only 
specimen seen 
east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Of the 
five hundred and 
sixty-five varie- 
ties of humming- 





From Field Book 


bird known - mission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons, tiniest hummer 
they are all con- Ruby throated Hummingbird. found in the 
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United States. This miniature bird 
is nevertheless a hardy little moun- 
taineer, frequenting great heights, 
and in the breeding season rarely 
found below an altitude of 4000 feet, 
while he by choice affects a situa- 
tion from 6500 to 8000 feet above 
sea level for his infinitesimal home. 

Rufus, mentioned a line or so 
back, times his spring migration 
with the blooming season of the 
orange groves of Southern Califor- 
nia. In Arizona he is noticed to 
show a strong predilection in his 
feeding ground for red blossoms, 
scarlet pentstemons, painted-cup, 
tiger lilies, and columbine affording 
a brilliant pasturage. Mrs. Bailey 
tells of one bird that she saw actu- 
ally crossing “‘a wide meadow of 
green brakes straight to a single 
columbine standing inconspicuous- 
ly near the woods.” 

Roughly speaking, these hardy 
travelers range from the Canadian 
line on east and west coasts, south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico and 
Central America. Among many 
characteristics in common, the pe- 
culiar finish and daintiness of their 
nests are everywhere noticeable. 
Bits of soft down, the covering of 
young fern leaves, and other fluffy, 
ethereal substances are deftly 
bound together with spider webs 
and saddled to a branch (less com- 
monly tucked into a crotch than 
are the nests of other birds), and 
the whole sheathed with lichens, 
in such careful semblance of na- 
ture’s hand that the nest looks, as 
Burroughs says, like a moss-covered 
knot, grown on the branch. The 
nest is built from six to forty feet 
above the ground. The twin eggs, 
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nearly elliptical and pure white, re- 
quire about 10 days for incubation. 
Authorities differ as to the rdéle 
played by the male parent in rear- 
ing the young. Forbush says that 
this devolves entirely upon the 
mother, feeding being done by re- 
gurgitation. Standing at her full 
height on the rim of the nest, she 
tips her long, slender bill almost 
vertically downward into the throat 
of the baby. This method of feed- 
ing is continued until the day the 
fledglings leave the nest. Again, 
authorities differ as to the time for 
flight, some putting the event at 
ten days after hatching, others at 
three weeks. Eaton (compiler of the 
New York State Museum Memoir) 
says that the young birds remain 
under the care of the parents for 
several days after leaving the nest, 
by which time they are able to for- 
age. 

The food of the young, and adult 
birds, too, consists of tiny spiders, 
gnats, beetles, and other small in- 
sects, and while nectar from flowers 
is sought, it does not suffice as a ba- 
sis of diet. Hummingbirds in cap- 
tivity do not thrive on a purely am- 
brosial menu, and must have their 
rations of insect meat. The hum- 
mingbird, then, is seen to have a 
place in nature’s economic plan by 
reason of its insect-preying habit. 
It is also useful in effecting cross 
fertilization among blossoming 
plants and trees, since, like the bee, 
it travels from one flower to an- 
other, dipping its needle-like bill 
into the nectary while the tireless 
wings, vibrating in an almost indis- 
tinguishable whir, hold the bird 
poised. This conspicuous trick of 
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poising in mid-air has led to the 
unfounded belief among many peo- 
ple that the hummingbird cannot 
perch. The latter feat it accom- 
plishes perfectly when occasion of- 
fers. Neither is it true that the 
bird has no voice; it lacks a song, 
but has a sharp, squeaking note, 
very audible when the hummer 
shows temper in the presence of 
an enemy or a rival The valorous 
midget, with a body scarcely bigger 
than the end of one’s thumb, does 
not hesitate to attack, darting not 
only at any interfering rival, but 
braving the hawk, the owl and even 
the king of birds, the eagle, all of 
whom are said to flee in panic when 
this small bird’s almost comic pas- 
sions rise! One secret of his courage 
is probably his superior powers of 
flight. The breast muscles control- 
ling the wings are extraordinarily 
powerful, enabling the bird to fly 
at a rate of thirty to fifty miles an 
hour. Eaton has watched them 
crossing a lake quite two miles wide 
with complete unconcern. Perfect 
control of direction in flight allows 
them to dart, strike, wheel, and re- 
treat with amazing precision and 
rapidity. Curiously enough, the 
pugnacious birdling fears one crea- 
ture smaller than itself, —the bum- 
blebee with its darting flight and 
poison shaft. 

Though quarrelsome among 
birds, the hummers will make 
friends with human beings; they 
love the flower garden, and come 
readily to a blossoming vine on the 
porch, to flowers in a vase, and some- 
times to a spray held in the hand. 
Taking advantage of their fondness 
for sweets, Mrs. Baynes of Meri- 
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den, N.H., made a successful at- 
tempt to prolong the stay of the 
hummers in her garden beyond the 
lilac Tiny glass bottles 
were hidden in bright-colored arti- 
ficial blossoms and filled with honey 
and water or sugar and water. The 
Ruby-throats proved susceptible 
to this bait, and all summer flitted 
to the artificial nectary, providing 
their ingenious hostess with con- 
stant delight. A similar experi- 
ment on a larger scale was tried at 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
by Miss Katherine E. Dolbear, 
who has made a serious attempt to 
domesticate the Ruby-throats for 
the sake of introducing them into 
greenhouses where their pollen- 
scattering equipment would make 
them valuable. Miss Dolbear’s ex- 
periment began when she placed a 
bottle of sweetened water in her 
garden, a nasturtium serving as 
stopper to the bottle and bait for a 
hummer already frequenting the 
flower beds. The bird accepted the 
opportunity, and as he grew bolder, 


Miss Dolbear stripped the blos- 


season. 











Reproduced by courtesy American Museum of Natural History. 





Indian Pipes. (See Questions and Answers, page 1111.) 
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som petal by petal, accustoming the 
little glutton to sip from the bottle 
undisguised. 

If such simple magic will draw so 
brilliant, so bewitching a fairy to 
dwell in a flowery nook, who would 
not wish to try the innocent trick! 


A BRAVE LITTLE WIDOWER 
A STUDY OF REDSTARTS 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Carns Brook is a jolly little stream. 
In its winding ways are still, dark 
reaches where the trout like to hide; 
but usually its amber waters tum- 
ble, rush, bubble, gurgle over large 
rocks. Near one of these merry 
places in the brook, just off the 
highway, amongst a grove of gray 
birches, two little redstarts chose to 
rest, one spring, after their long 
journey from South America. They 
were there before the leaves were 
out. Often I paused to admire the 
black-and-flame-colored garb of the 





Redstart’s nest. 


male or delight my eye with his 
marvelous, acrobatic feats as he 
flew, fell, or whirled through the air, 
like some bright, wind-tossed, au- 
tumn leaf. 

But it was not until the thir- 
teenth day of July came that I had 
an opportunity to look for the nest. 
That I found it at all is surprising, 
it proved to be such a good example 
of protective coloration. The bird 
had constructed it in the crotch of a 
gray birch, about twelve feet from 
the ground where the dark mark- 
ings of the bark were nearly the 
color of the nest. To examine the 
contents of the nest it was necessary 
to have a platform made and placed 
beside the tree. While the staging 
was being adjusted, the female kept 
her place; but when [ climbed to 
the level of the nest, the bird slid off. 
A few moments later she returned 
with food for the young; fed them; 
and resumed her brooding. The 
coloring of the little dame resem- 
bled a bit of green and yellow foli- 
age, as she settled in the dainty 
structure. After a time she chirped 
once, waited awhile, then chirped 
again. Still the male refused to ap- 
pear. With a loud ’tchuck, she flew 
from the nest and began gathering 
insects. As she worked, she called 
so incessantly to her mate that be- 
fore long the recreant came to her 
assistance. 

Four lively nestlings, either five 
or six days old, opened their mouths 
for food when I looked into the nest. 
Their eyes were narrow slits; the 
little holes for ears showed plainly. 
On the feather tract of the back pin 
feathers were conspicuous, while the 
quills of the wings were well devel- 
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oped. There was the least indica- 
tion of a row of quills across the coc- 
cyx. Over the entire bird was a thin 
coat of fine dark-brown down. 

Every day I went to the grove to 
watch the parent birds feed the 
young with moths, caterpillars, and 
various insects. The male sang con- 
tinuously, filling the grove with his 
“Sis, sis, you wist.”” The untiring 
solicitude of the mother bird for the 
little family was touching. 

The fourth day, toward night, the 
nest seemed very crowded. The fol- 
lowing morning, the male visited 
the nest oftener, appeared more in- 
terested, and remained longer than 
usual. Sometimes he would put a 
moth in each young bird’s mouth, 
then go the rounds again and poke 
the morsel well down each tiny 
throat with his beak. After observ- 
ing for several hours, I became con- 
vinced that what I feared was true, 
—the female was missing. The 
fate of the little mother remained 
a mystery. All the day the father 
bird sang less than formerly. The 
young were very sensitive to every 
sound of his voice. The swallows 
chattered overhead, the bobolinks 
caroled near—the young paid not 
the slightest attention; but let the 
father bird sing far away or make 
the faintest chirp, and the nest was 
on the alert at once. Each bird 
turned his head in the direction of 
the sound and stretched until his 
neck must have been an inch long 
by actual measurement. When the 
male neared the nest, each atom 
Was aquiver, with open mouth and 
fluttering wings, chirping, ‘‘Sis-sis- 
sis-sis’’ as loudly as it could until it 
received food, then continuing to 
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Redstarts ; the female on the nest. 


chirp until the father bird was out 
of sight. 

Every time the redstart flew 
away, I was beset with grave fears 
lest he might grow weary of his task 
and leave the little ones to perish. 
Was it possible for the gayly dressed 
little songster to assume all the cares 
of a quiet, patient, self-sacrificing 
mother bird? Thus I questioned as 
I sat and watched through the long 
day. 

The young would take exercise 
in turn. Usually the bird at the 
bottom of the nest would thrust 
its head high above the rest at the 
risk of pushing them all out; draw 
one wing from the tangle of nest- 
lings, then the other, until at length 
it rested on the backs of the other 
birds; next it moistened its beak 
with oil from an oil gland situated 
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on the rump, carefully preened its 
wing-feathers by drawing each one 
through the beak, and was ready for 
the first mouthful of food as soon as 
the father bird came. Each nestling 
took its place in time at the top, and 
rested and refreshed itself in the 
same way. After feeding the young, 
the father bird carried away the 
droppings in his beak. Thus the 
nest was kept perfectly neat. 

The young, at this stage, looked 
like fluffy balls of gray-olive-brown 
feathers; the crown was lighter than 
the back, the throat and breast 
grayer, and the belly whiter. The 
wing-bars were buffy white, the 
primaries edged with the same 
color. 

Their appetites were insatiable. 
As the light faded in the grove, they 
grew more restless. The father bird 
on the other 


eight, he flew away. Anxiously I 
waited until it was quite dark, but 
he did not return. 

Early the next morning, I visited 
the grove. The nest was empty. 
The chatter of young birds, how- 
ever, came from the alders on the 
brink of the brook. Following the 
sound, I beheld a pretty tableau. 
On a branch some four feet above 
the ground, the father bird was 
feeding a twittering little redstart. 
I was greatly relieved to find that 
the brave little widower had, in- 
deed, assumed the full care of his 
motherless family. 

THE MEADOWLARK USEFUL AS 

WELL AS TUNEFUL 
One of our special study topics this 
month is the meadowlark. A few 
words as to its place as an insect 





hand, became 
more quiet, sel- 
dom chirped and 


never sang. I oY 


wondered if the 
little fellow 
missed his mate, 
as the time ap- 
proached when 
she was wont to 
fold the little 
ones under her 
wings. Would he 
take the place of 
the mother bird 
on the nest and 
shield the young 
through the cool, 
damp night? Af- 
ter feeding the 
nestlings between 
seven o’clock and 








Meadowlark. 


__._ feeder are perti- 
nent. 

In Education- 
al Leaflet No. 3 
of the Audubon 
Society is re- 
printed part of 
a report by the 
Biological Sur- 
vey (U.S. Dept. 
of Agri.) giving 
a diagram and 
tables of the diet 
of the meadow- 
lark, based on 
facts obtained by 
examination of 
238 stomachs at 
all seasons, 
throughoneyear. 
The meadowlark 
is entirely a 
ground feeder, 
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though seen perching in trees or 
on fence posts, etc. In one year’s 
time about three-fourths of its 
diet was shown to be 
about twelve per cent weed seed, 
and fifteen per cent grain. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that this 
proportion of grain was found in 
winter months, chiefly from glean- 
ings, so that the meadowlark can- 
not justly be accused of stealing 
from the grain field. For six months 
of the entire year its diet is ninety per 
cent insects, and during July and 
August, quite ninety-nine per cent 
insects. Forty-one varieties of in- 
sects were found in the stomachs 
examined, including army worm, cut 
worm, cinch bug, beetles, and other 
noxious species. Thus once more 
self-interest on the part of the agri- 
culturist cries out quite as loudly 
as can sentiment on the part of 
bird lovers, for the protection of a 
bird at once beautiful, tuneful, and 
beneficial. 


insects, 


CHICKADEES AT HAMMONDSPORT, 
N.Y., AND WARE, MASS., THIS 
WINTER 
NOTWITHSTANDING the general re- 
ports of scarcity of chickadees in 
the East this past winter, a Bur- 
roughs Club member reported that, 
in April, the chickadees had been 
fairly plentiful in the cedar growth 
on hills near Hammondsport, al- 
though they had not come in their 
usual numbers to the feeding sta- 
tions of members. Our correspon- 
dent thinks that food must have 
been unusually abundant in the 
woods and that birds therefore pre- 
ferred hiding there to frequenting 

the open town. 
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Another Club member writes 
from Ware, Mass., that only two or 
three chickadees have come to her 
feeding boxes this winter; and that 
this spring she has heard no call- 
notes from the near-by woods. In 
previous winters, she says, so many 
chickadees have come to her boxes, 
that from eight in the morning un- 
til about four in the afternoon she 
scarcely ever looked out without 
seeing several. This correspondent 
says that the starlings have been 
in her vicinity this winter for the 
first time, and she wondered if there 
could be any connection between 
this fact and the scarcity of chicka- 
dees. 


PROTECTING BIRDS AT 
LIGHTHOUSES 


A NEw device has been invented by Heer 
J. P. Thijsse, of Utrecht, for protecting mi- 
grating birds at lighthouses. The destruc- 
tion of birds by lighthouses is very great, 
and many of the records of migrating birds 
used by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture are ob- 
tained through lighthouse keepers, who re- 
port or forward specimens of birds found on 
the mornings of spring and autumn on the 
gallery beneath the light. Heer Thijsse be- 
lieved that death resulted not so much from 
the birds striking the light as from their fly- 
ing, dazed and weary, round and round the 
incomprehensible gleam until they dropped 
down exhausted into the sea or on to the 
lighthouse gallery. His remedy was to place 
below the light a set of perches on which 
the birds could rest, when tired out, until 
the return of day, when they could resume 
their interrupted journey reinvigorated. His 
device has been tried at the great Terschel- 
ling Light for three years with notable suc- 
It is reported that his “‘rests” have 
reduced the loss of bird life at that light 
from thousands in a night to something like 
a hundred in the whole migrating season. 
In consequence of this demonstration of 
the utility of the ‘‘rests” the British Royal 


cess. 


Society for the Protection of Birds installed 
similar ones at two British lighthouses, St. 
Catherine’s (Isle of Wight) and the Caskets 
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(off Alderney). These proved likewise suc- 
cessful, the birds crowding the perches on 
dark or misty nights and taking wing once 
more in the morning, and the Society pur- 
poses to extend the scheme to five other 
lighthouses where many birds perish. 

The original cost of installation of the 
Thijsse rests is from $300 to $500, and the 
running expenses are about $50 to $75 a 
year each; the perches have to be taken 
down and reérected twice a year for clean- 
ing and other purposes, and the labor in- 
volved is considerable, especially at light- 
houses that stand out at sea. — (Reprinted 
from Current Items of Interest.) 


PROTECTING THE ORCHARDS BY 
THE BIRDS 

Tue Nature Bureau has so fre- 
quently urged the benefits of secur- 
ing the birds as insect police that 
to old readers the idea of bringing 
the birds to the orchard will hardly 
be novel. The approaching fruit 
season makes the subject doubly im- 
portant to orchard owners; and to 
readers not already familiar with 
the records of the birds in fighting 
insects, we commend the following 
paragraphs, two of which speak of 
the experiences of professional orni- 
thologists, while the third gives the 
testimony of a “plain citizen.” 

As early as the winter of 1894-95, 
Mr. E. H. Forbush, State Ornithol- 
ogist for Massachusetts, made his 
first experiment in protecting an 
apple orchard by the birds. Es- 
chewing poison sprays and other 
artificial ways of fighting worms, he 
attracted the winter birds to his 
orchard by the now familiar means 
of feeding, shelters, etc., and they 
requited his hospitality by “falling 
to” vigorously on the eggs and 
imagoes of the fall and spring can- 
kerworm moth, tent caterpillar, 
and other enemies of the trees. In 
spring successful efforts were also 
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made to welcome the summer birds. 
The benefits of their occupancy 
needed no better demonstration 
than the healthy, fruit-laden trees 
in a season when tent caterpillars 
and cankerworms had worked de- 
struction in that very neighborhood, 
completely defoliating most of the 
apple trees in the town, and reduc- 
ing the fruit crop to a minus quan- 
tity. The orchard immediately ad- 
joining that of Mr. Forbush prof- 
ited somewhat by the activities of 
his birds. 

Mr. Forbush does not claim mir- 
acles for the birds; he states quite 
frankly that fruit-growers will do 
well to reinforce the work of the 
birds with human vigilance directed 
toward the health of the trees. He 
points out that the birds are de- 
signed by nature to act under na- 
ture’s own scheme, which never 
comprehended an artificially pro- 
duced grove forming an orchard. 
When man deliberately assembles 
a number of fruit trees, each of 
which affords luxurious pasture for 
the special worms that afflict the 
variety, he is putting upon the 
birds a heavier task than would con- 
front them in a natural woods. Yet 
so valuable and vigilant an adjunct 
have the birds proved, even under 
these artificial conditions, that no 
fruit-grower can afford to dispense 
with them; while persons growing 
fruit only incidentally, or who can- 
not afford the expense of spraying 
and professional care for their trees, 
may avail themselves of a singu- 
larly cheap and efficient remedy for 
insects by multiplying the birds 
about the premises. 

Baron 


The experience of 


von 
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Berlepsch at Seebach, Thuringia, 
in the spring of 1905, was dramati- 
cally convincing. Woods not far 
from his were stripped entirely bare, 
while his estate, long devoted to 
bird protection, ‘“‘actually stood 
out among the remaining woods like 
a green oasis. At a distance of a 
little more than 
a quarter of a mile 
farther, the first 
traces of the 
plague were ap- 
parent, and at the 
same distance far- 
ther on still it 
was in full force.” 

Of immediate 
interest is the tes- 
timony of a Bur- 
roughs Club 
member who sev- 
eral years ago 
received a_ suet 
bag as a Christ- 
mas gift. “I 
hung my bag on 
the limb of a little 
tree near my 
window,” she 
writes. “This 
tree was a sort of 
a snow apple, and 
always had quan- 
tities of little 
wormy apples 
that fell before they matured. Af- 
ter one winter, the birds that came 
for the suet had so cleaned up that 
tree that it had a fine crop of per- 
fect apples the next summer.” 
She adds that she had given away 
many bags to friends, and that 
“everyone” is using them in that 
village. 


— 
Pipsissewa. 
Chimaphila 
umbellata 


From Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 
mission of the publishers, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Wintergreen, the berries of which birds like to eat. 


III! 


PROTECTING THE ORCHARDS FROM 
THE BIRDS 
THERE is something to be said on 
the other side of the case, and 
we must admit that the birds do 
steal cherries, berries, etc. This toll 
is perhaps not an unreasonable one 
in view of the services rendered. 
But it is quite 
possible to keep 
the birds in the 
orchard and yet 
divert their atten- 
tion somewhat 
during the sum- 
mer from the cul- 
tivated trees, 
whose juicy fruit 
they attack to al- 
lay thirst as well 
as for food. Con- 
stant supply of 
clean drinking 
and bathing water 
in shallow pans 
will check the 
trouble to some 
extent. In addi- 
tion to this pre- 
caution, a variety 
of early fruit- 
bearing wild trees 
is extremely de- 
sirable, to  pro- 
tect the culti- 
vated fruit. Mul- 
berries are highly recommended for 
the purpose. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has reprinted W. S. 
McAtee’s Plants Useful to Attract 
Birds and Protect Fruit, which names 
specifically varieties of wild fruit 
adapted to different sections of the 
country. Farmers’ Bulletin, number 
621, by the same author, recently 


By per- 
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issued, describes some parts of this 
subject and gives a helpful table 
showing the relative fruiting-time of 
wild and cultivated trees, so that 
one may know how to plan in set- 
ting them out to protect the orchard. 
These pamphlets may be had with- 
out cost by applying to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and should be in the 
possession of persons desirous of 
adopting a natural and rational 
method of protecting their fruit 
trees. 


OUTLINE FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our outline for special 
study for the use of members pre- 
paring Club papers, etc. No an- 
swers to these questions are expected 
by the Nature Bureau. 
Review of the Meadowlark 
. Give its family. 
. Describe its appearance. 
Size? 
. What is its range? 
. What do you know of its migrations? 
. What are its other names? 
. Is the meadowlark rightly named? 
. Describe his notes. 
. Describe the nest and eggs. 
How many broods? 
By what prominent feature can you dis- 
tinguish the bird on the wing? 
2. What other birds do you know that 
have the same marking? 
. What cousins are usually found with 
him in the same meadow? 
. What birds are his companions in winter? 
5. What are the meadowlarks’ enemies? 
. How does Mr. Thompson describe the 
song of the Western meadowlark? 
. What does Burroughs call the meadow- 
lark? 
. How does Burroughs describe the note of 
the bird, and what does he call its song? 
. What is its economic value? 
20. Is it a game bird? 
21. Are they gregarious? 
. Describe its bill. 
. What is the law governing the meadow- 
lark? 


_—~ 


I 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
oO. 
I. 
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JULY READINGS FOR JUNIORS 
THE CEDAR BIRD 


WE have had readings on bird hab- 
its, nests, and baby birds, and on 
bird song. Now let us take up a 
pretty little mid-summer bird, the 
cedar bird or cedar waxwing. Per- 
haps some of you may have the 
good fortune to recognize him this 
summer, if your eyes are open and 
you know beforehand where to look 
and what to see. Through Mr. 
Burroughs’s eyes we can get a very 
good idea of the pretty little fellow. 


1. What gives this bird the name “ wax- 
wing”? Iv, 157. 
. What European bird does it resemble? 
Iv, 156. 
. What does Burroughs say about its 
looks? 1, 92; xu, 88. 
. Is it a songster? 1, 44; Iv, 158; vu, 89; 
x11, 46, 257; vi, 125. 
. When does it build the nest? 1, 
Why’? 1x, 79. 
. What materials are used to build it? 
I, 103-05; V, 231; IX, 77. 
. Is this nest safe? vir, 69. 
. Where is it likely to be located? 1, 104; 
11, 138. 
. How big is it? 1, 105. 
. How many eggs? 1, 
them. 1x, 79. 
. How many broods? vit, 89. 
. How long does incubation last? 1, 104. 
. What orchard fruit does the cedar bird 
attack, and at what season? 1, 44, 152- 
53; V, 62. 
. What food does he seek later in the 
summer? 1, 92-93. 
. What winter food does he seek? 111, 
94; XI, 176. 


104. 


104. Describe 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 


SuRELY you all guessed the MEAD- 
OWLARK from his black crescent. 
The flicker too, has a black mark 
on his breast not unlike that of the 
MEADOWLARK, but the flicker 
has a red patch across the back of 
the neck, so you need never confuse 
the two birds. 
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The NIGHTHAWK you prob- 


ably would not see very close, but 
most people know its cry at dusk, 
B-e-e-e-f, or Pe-e-ent, given in a 
sharp, rasping note. The NIGHT- 
HAWK is common about Boston 
and New York, and is occasionally 
known to lay its eggs on the gravel 
roof of tall buildings. 

For July we have two very com- 
mon birds that country children 
all know; city children can see at 
least one of them, O——, in the 
Park Zoo or the Museum. How wise 
he looks! 

O is for ( 
** pest,” 

Though of feathered friends really he’s one 
of the best. 

By feeding on rodents and mice, with in- 
sects, 

The farmer’s worst trouble he constantly 
checks. 

His home in the hollow of a tree he ’ll not 
leave 

In the daytime — but by night he’s qui 
vive. 

P is for ( ); this sweet, modest bird 

Builds near our dwellings and in early 
spring’s heard. 

She raises two broods in her round, com- 
pact nest. 

By her side sweeping tail her identity ’s 
guessed. 


) whom the farmers call 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Can you tell me the name of a flower 
found in rich, dimly lighted woods? Seemed 
to come up from a mound of pine needles 
and decayed vegetation. Grew on a single 
stalk, three inches tall, and had a single 
flower at one end, which in general texture 
was not very unlike the petals of the com- 
mon everlasting. The petals of one round 
flower were arranged compactly like those 
of an opening rose-bud. The edges of the 
plant were edged with deep pink, some were 
of a lavender tint. No green foliage, just 
bractlike appendages. 


A. Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, confirmed the identification 
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of this plant as Indian pipe (mono- 
tropa uniflora), and supplied the 
excellent photograph of the plant 
from the Museum botanic files. On 
page 326 of Mathews’ Field Book of 
American Wild Flowers is a descrip- 
tion of the Indian pipe, which is 
most commonly found during the 
months of July and August. 





Cedar Waxwing. 


Q. How 


bloom? 


late does the common daisy 


A. From June until August, de- 


pending upon the locality. In the 
vicinity of New York the daisy is 
at its height the first week in June; 
on the Maine coast straggling blos- 
soms have been seen as late as the 
last week in August. 

Q. What can be done with a large fan- 


shaped palm in our possession for twenty 
years? It has been re-potted several times 
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and is now in a large tub. Is there any way 
a portion of it may be rooted off from the 
parent plant as it is getting too cumber- 
some to be handled at home? 

A. If the palm is of the Chave- 
ops type, having several crowns or 
heads, some of these could be re- 
moved and inserted as cuttings in 
sandy soil, first removing most of 
the leaves. The of 
moving the crowns would make 
the plant less cumbersome and 
tend to make the remaining crowns 
more vigorous. Supposing that 
the palm is of the type that pro- 
duces only one crown, nothing can 
be done to prevent its becoming 
cumbersome. If the present tub is 
crowded with roots, re-tubbing will 
be beneficial; but if the latter expe- 
dient is not practicable, much can 
be done to bring the plant into bet- 
ter health by feeding it with con- 
centrated fertilizer obtainable from 
a florist. Chemical fertilizers should 
not be applied directly to the roots, 
since they are powerful and will 
burn. They should be dissolved ac- 
cording to the instructions on the 


package and applied sparingly. 


process re- 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR JULY 

(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 

Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 

your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 

the membership to the Club is mot in your 


TO ONE 
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Iti 


number 


name, give the name of the member. 
not necessary to repeat the question ; 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
the questions appear. Any special 


should be written on a sheet sep- 


i. do 
which 
inguiries 
arate from the answers.) 


What relation has heat to life? 
What seasonal factor sets music 
going in the insect world? 
Among insects, which is larger, 
male or female? Summit of the 
Years. 

Why do the American gold- 
finch and the cedar bird build 
their nests so late in the sea- 
son? 

Discuss the cedar bird’s song. 
Describe the flight of the mead- 
owlark and the goldfinch while 
singing. 

What relation between mois- 
ture and vegetation did Bur- 
roughs notice when visiting 
Haleakala? 

In the light of geology, what is 
the characteristic difference in 
formation of young and old 
mountains? 

What mineral does Burroughs 
think responsible for the bril- 
liant color of the rocks in the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado 
River? 

Where will a birch 
quently start life? 


tree fre- 


SINGING 


My spirit like a charméd bark doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing 
Far away into the regions dim 


Of rapture - 


as a boat, with swift sails winging 


Its way adown some many-winding river. 


Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
BRAVE 


BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 


We frequently hear fathers and 
mothers, when need of either physi- 
cal or moral courage on the part of a 
child arises, say, ‘‘Don’t be afraid! 
Go on! There is nothing to be 
afraid of!’’ Even when this speech 
fits the facts of the case it very sel- 
dom has the desired effect; almost 
never is the child to whom it is said 
helped by it to be brave. The rea- 


son is that courage is not a state of 
not being afraid, nor of going on 
because one knows there is nothing 


to be afraid of. Courage, whether 
physical or moral, is a more positive 
and active thing than that; it is the 
quality which impels one to go on, 
if it be desirable or right to go on, 
even though one be afraid and even 
though there be something to be 
afraid of. In order to teach children 
to be brave, one must first of all 
make clear to them that this is what 
bravery is. 

We can do this in various ways; 
but in no better way, possibly, than 
by references to the brave heroes 
and heroines of stories known to 
children. Perhaps there are no sto- 
ries in which the virtue of courage is 
so unmistakably apparent as in the 
old-fashioned fairy tales. In almost 


every instance the triumph of the 
good prince over the wicked ogre, or 
thevictory of the gentle princess over 
the cruel witch, is due to great cour- 
age, — so conspicuously displayed 
moreover that children not only see 
it, and admire it, but also remember 
it. Jack, of Jack and the Bean-Stalk, 
for instance, is a hero whose bravery 
every small boy accepts and cher- 
ishes with delight; for the reason 
that every small boy sees that had 
Jack been a coward the story would 
have ended before the occurrence of 
its principal incidents. Had Jack 
not been a brave boy he never 
would have entered the giant’s 
house, much less continued to enter 
it, again and again, until he won 
back for his mother all his father’s 
treasures, stolen by the giant. This 
is what a child sees, the courage of 
Jack. Grown persons, sometimes, 
it is to be regretfully admitted, oc- 
casionally see in this and in other 
old fairy tales, other less pleasing 
things; but not so children. They 
see only the central fact, the fact of 
the potency of courage, — the fact 
that is the reason for the perennial vi- 
tality of the old fairy tales. Parents 
who will look at the old fairy tales as 
their children look at them will find 
that there is scarcely an occasion 
requiring courage on the part of the 
children that cannot be met with 
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the help of the heroes and the hero- 
ines of fairy tales, — the children’s 
heroes and heroines. 

That constantly recurring prob- 
lem, for instance, the fear of the 
dark, — there is scarcely a parent 
who at one time or another does not 
have to help a child to meet and to 
overcome this fear. To many chil- 
dren the dark is as actual as a per- 
son, and as terrible as an unfriendly 
person; such children can overcome 
their fear of the dark only by being 
helped to meet it with courage, and, 
thus meeting it, to overcome it. The 
statement that there is nothing to 
be afraid of is seldom convincing. 
The better plan is to hold up a 
model of bravery, a beloved model. 
There is, for example, Hop-O’-My- 
Thumb; he was smaller than the 
smallest child, and in a dark wood 
instead of only a dark room, and yet 
he was able to behave bravely! 

A sensitive little boy of four, very 
much afraid of the dark, to whom 
Hop-O’-My-Thumb, his newest ac- 
quaintance in the fairy-tale world, 
was held up as a model, said, ‘‘ There 
were wolves in the forest, and it was 
dark and raining.” 

“Yes,” said his “but 
Hop-O’-My-Thumb brave 
about it. You are in yourown room, 
at home, and there is nothing here 
to hurt you.” 

“Something might come when 
the light is put out,” the child said 
timidly. 

“Well,” said the mother, “‘sup- 
posing something did, could n’t 
you, a big boy, be as brave as tiny 
little Hop-O’-My-Thumb?” 

““Ye—s,” the little boy granted, 
— reluctantly, it is true. But he be- 


mother, 
was 


‘ 
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gan that night to meet his fear of 
the dark with courage. Within six 
months he had quite overcome it. 
Similarly with the fear of thun- 
derstorms;— so many children have 
this fear. Instead of telling the chil- 
dren there is nothing to be afraid 
of, —even when a thunderstorm 
is so far away that this is the case, 
— parents will help their children 
to be brave far more quickly and 
effectually by looking at the thun- 
derstorm from the child’s point of 
view, and inspiring the child to 
courage in the way in which the 
child can be most readily thus in- 
spired, — by the use of familiar and 
favorite stories. Some children, and 
indeed some grown persons, never 
overcome their fear of thunder- 
storms; but even a very small child 
can be helped to meet that fear and 
to do what is right on the occasion of 
a thunderstorm, in spite of timidity. 
The real danger that there some- 
times is in thunderstorms frequent- 
ly leads parents to confirm the fears 
of their children by hurrying them 
away from the windows, in the 
event of a sudden thunderstorm. 
Few of us have not heard a mother 
exclaim, ‘‘Keep in the middle of 
the room, children; I will close the 
windows!” A parent with more 
forethought, having previously ex- 
plained to the children just when 
it is safe to approach a window dur- 
ing a severe thunderstorm, will, 
when a storm comes up, ask the 
children to help her the 
windows. Should a child be so 
afraid that he cannot bring himself 
at once to do this, he should not 
be forced; but gently, carefully, his 
courage should be increased and 


close 
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strengthened. Naturally, the win- 
dows cannot be left open during a 
thunderstorm in order that this may 
be done! No one will understand 
this so readily as a child to whom it 
is explained. But the initial step 
may be taken the first time the child 
shows fear during a thunderstorm; 
and the remainder of the way to- 
ward courage traveled until the 
child has been helped to reach the 
point at which he will, though per- 
haps still afraid, conduct himself 
with bravery. 

There are many stories that, told 
to children, will help them to see 
the beauty and the importance of 
being brave, especially for the sake 
of others, though the danger to 
one’s self be great. Perhaps there is 
no better fairy tale of this kind than 
the story of Faithful John. It al- 
ways comes to my remembrance 
when the problem of a child afraid 
of a thunderstorm comes up; be- 
cause I once, through it, helped a 
little girl to meet such a fear. She 
had as great a terror as I have ever 
seen of thunderstorms, and, also, had 
heard rather too much about the 
danger of going near windows dur- 
ing thunderstorms. I happened to 
be visiting her parents one summer, 
when she was at the age at which 
“Tell me a story,” was her most 
frequent remark. I happened one 
day to tell her the tale of Faithful 
John. She was much impressed by 
the way in which Faithful John, at 
the risk of his life, three times saved 
the young king and his bride from 
death. Several times in speaking of 
the story, she said, “‘ Think of his 
taking such care of them when he 
knew it might kill him!” 
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One day, during my visit, there 
was a sudden and severe thunder- 
storm. The little girl showed the 
utmost alarm, and cowered in a cor- 
ner of the room while the windows 
were being closed. Her mother, in- 
deed, suggested that she help close 
them; but the little girl showed so 
much fear that no pressure was 
brought to bear, — she was allowed 
not to help. The house was large, 
and there were many windows to be 
closed. Various members of the 
household ran about attending to 
them. Presently, the little girl saw 
that she was about to be left alone. 

“Stay with me!” she cried out to 
her mother. 

No one excepting myself heard 
her, in the general hurry. “I am go- 
ing to close the windows in the li- 
brary,” I said, “‘will you come with 
me?” 

Rather than be left alone she 
came, clinging to my hand. Lying 
on the couch in the library was her 
aged grandfather. Seeing him, I 
said, “‘We must be quick with these 
windows, on your grandfather’s ac- 
count. Will you try and help me, — 
though you are afraid?” I added, 
without much expectation, how- 
ever, that she would. 

“Yes,” the child said excitedly,° 
“*T will, — to save grandfather, like 
Faithful John, — maybe — per- 
haps — I will die, myself, — doing 
it!” 

She actually did close two win- 
dows. Since that time, several 
years ago, her mother tells me that 
she always helps in this way when 
a thunderstorm approaches, — or 
even comes suddenly, — though 
with trembling. Of course when 
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that little girl is older she will real- 
ize how much less dangerous thun- 
derstorms are than she now thinks 
them! It may be that she will 
wholly overcome her fear of them;or 
it may be that she will never quite 
lose it. In any case she has learned 
to meet a thunderstorm courageous- 
ly, and that is the main thing. 

A child’s fear of the dark or of a 
thunderstorm, like any other fear 
not likely to result in bodily harm 
to the child, does not usually cause 
such alarm to parents as some of 
those other fears of childhood of 
which a physical accident may be 
the outcome. The fear of animals, 
for instance, particularly of dogs, is 
considered somewhat dangerous to 
a child as to a grown person, for the 
reason that a dog is more likely to 
injure a person who appears to be 
afraid than one who does not. Wise 
parents whose children are afraid of 
dogs try to overcome this fear by 
the justly time-honored procedure 
of persuading the child who is 
afraid to make friends with a dog, 
known to be gentle. This is, of 
course, the thing to do; but it is 
not always easy, and occasionally it 
seems almost impossible. A very 
fearful little girl sometimes cannot 
be induced to pat even a gentle dog 
on the head, or to take its offered 
paw. How to lead a child to make 
friends with a dog is a question that 
appears with each generation of 
timorous children. 

It would never, I must confess, 
have occurred to me to use a fairy 
tale in order to inspire in a fearful 
child sufficient courage to touch a 
dog, had I not seen it done. A new 
neighbor came with her little girl of 
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five years old to call upon me.. My 
dog, one of the gentlest of animals, 
inspired the little girl, who was 
much afraid of dogs, with real ter- 
ror, by rushing up to her and frisk- 
ing about her. I at once made ready 
to take the dog into another room 
and close the door. The neighbor 
exclaimed, “‘Let him stay! I am 
sure he is a gentle beast.” I assured 
her that he was, and suggested that 
she ask him to shake hands with 
her, — this usually having the effect 
of quieting the dog. 

My new neighbor did shake 
hands with him, and then, taking 
her little girl’s hand, she said, en- 
couragingly, “You shake hands 
with him, dear; he is a good beast, 
though he barks loud and looks 
fierce. He probably is a prince in- 
side, like the Beast in Beauty and 
the Beast. Don’t you remember; — 
if Beauty had not made friends with 
him she would not have found out 
that he was a prince? Shake hands 
with him; he likes little girls, just as 
the Beast liked Beauty.” 

The small girl with some timidity 
still, it is true, but also with a little 
smile, took the dog’s paw. She did 
not go very near him, nor encourage 
him to come very near her during 
the course of the call; but when tea- 
time came, she, like the rest of us, 
dropped a bit of her cake on the 
hearth-rug for him; and when she 
was saying good-bye, patted him on 
the head, — very lightly, to be sure, 
but still patted him. 

The next time I saw the little 
girl’s mother, she said, “‘My little 
girl has always been very much 
afraid of dogs; we have never hap- 
pened to have one; neither have any 
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of our friends. She had never before 
seen one at such close range as she 
saw yours the other day. Perhaps if 
she gets to know him better, so that 
she is not afraid of him at all, she 
may lose her fear of dogs.” 

This is rather a great deal to ex- 
pect, perhaps; but certainly that 
little girl is now very friendly with 
my dog. In regard to other dogs, 
she has reached the point of saying, 
“* Maybe they are all princes inside, 
— some of them anyway, — this 
one, of course.” 

After all, even those of us who 
have grown up, who are not afraid 
of dogs, would hardly feel justified 
in summing up the entire canine 
race very differently from this! 

Whatever the fears of children, 
whether reasonable or groundless, it 
is, every one will agree, of the very 
first importance to help the children 
to overcome them. Child psycholo- 
gists tell us, — what every person 
who loves and understands children 
already knows,—that fear is the 
child’s most cruelenemy. Not only 
are the spiritual and mental pro- 
cesses stultified by fear, it also is a 
menace to physical health. Chil- 
dren should, in so far as possible, go 
on their way undeterred and un- 
shadowed by fear. 

We cannot bring this about by 
saying to the children, “There is 
nothing to be afraidof.”” Even when 
this is true, it is not convincing; and 
when it is not true, it rings as hollow 
as other untruths. What we can do, 
what we should do, what we must 
do, is to say to the children, “‘Even 
though there is something to be 
afraid of, and you are afraid, be 
brave. Don’t run away from that 
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of which you are afraid. Meet it 
squarely. In this way, and in this 
way only can you conquer it.” It 
is not only that we must say this: 
as most of us have found, when 
the individual, practical, insistent 
problem has confronted us, — we 
must prove it to the children. There 
are many good ways in which we 
may do this; but since one of the 
very best is by the use of the fine old 
fairy tales, let us take, for one way, 
that way. 


STAYING AT HOME: A CAREER 


BY MARTHA E. D. WHITE 


Chairman, Department of Literature and Li- 
brary Extension, Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

““Wuat are you going to do after 
you graduate?” This question con- 
stantly confronts the girl who is 
about to be graduated from the 
high school. Her schoolmates, her 
teachers, her relations, are all most 
eager that she should, before her 
senior year is over, develop the 
taste or the determining ability, 
that will help to answer the ques- 
tion for her wisely, and so mark out 
the disposition of the next few years 
of her life. She is not left to make 
her decision alone. Advice is freely 
offered. Conscientious effort, pa- 
tient sacrifice, family energy, is 
cheerfully given to further the girl 
in her next step. Now the direction 
of that step is what I want to talk 
with girls about; for I am convinced 
from accumulated answers to the 
question that begins this paper, 
that the girl’s determination takes 
her out of her home. She may not 
always be able to compass the get- 
ting away, but her desire is not less 
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because of her failure to get some- 
thing todo. The number who will- 
ingly expect to do something inside 
the family life is so few as to be a 
negligible quantity. 

Girls understand the impulse 
toward the individual life. I hear 
them constantly say, “‘ But we must 
live our own lives,” — a phrase that 
represents a state of mind as nebu- 
lous as its expression is general. Its 
incoherence is unheeded. We stand 
aside and waive girls on to take the 
ways that bring them to personal 
independence. Three avenues open 
to their eager feet: a college educa- 
tion, vocational training, a business 
career. All girls ought to under- 
stand the needs and tastes that de- 
termine the selection of one of these 
avenues. Unusual mental ability 
and a thirst for academic pursuits 
not to be denied, should lead her 
to college. A pronounced taste for 
some handicraft or minor art should 
point to technical training. Urgent 
family need for money should send 
her into the shop or office. But sup- 
pose none of these incentives is pres- 
ent? Suppose she is just the average 
high-school girl graduate in the aver- 
age American family? I asked this 
question once of an eminent “social 
observer,” and he remarked, “There 
are no average girls any more.” 

Yet let us continue supposing. 
Does this average girl want to have 
those avenues that now so rightfully 
open to exceptional ability and ur- 
gent economic necessity, closed to 
her? This question, too, I have 
asked and the answer usually comes 
back to me, ““You don’t expect 
a girl to hang around home and 
amount to nothing, do you?” 
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Now this interrogative reply 
helps me to raise the curtain upon 
an avenue of usefulness open to 
girls which, in my experience, they 
have come to disregard if not to dis- 
like. This is family conservation 
and self-cultivation. 

Girls who read the newspapers 
have learned much about the word 
“conservation” (a very new word in 
American life), and about the plans 
and policies presented relative to 
the wisest methods to pursue in or- 
der to have and at the same time to 
leave something for future genera- 
tions to have. Thus far this word 
has been applied to public domains, 
— forests, waterways, water power, 
and mines. When we used to meet 
it in scientific textbooks, it kept 
company with energy or some equiv- 
alent term. In our present discus- 
sion, let us borrow it to connote a 
very important social experiment, 
one that can be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion only by the intelli- 
gent action of the average girls of 
our country. 

The first step in this experiment 
is the girl’s decision to stay at home 
after graduation and to find her vo- 
cation there. One of the objects of 
education is to help the individual 
to “find herself.” It is a real mis- 
fortune when educational methods 
preclude or postpone the day of self- 
understanding. There would almost 
seem to be a conspiracy to deceive 
young people regarding their true 
capacities and their probable ca- 
reers. Girls even more than boys 
suffer from the illusion of rainbow 
possibilities. Instead of “‘finding 


herself” during high school, does 
she not find some imagined, gifted 
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being who is to occupy an exalted 
sphere of influence and power? Nor 
is it her fault that this is so. Neither 
home nor school has helped her to 
see her own capacities, or to imagine 
any likely sphere of usefulness. 
That so few girls turn towards 
home when seeking a vocation, in- 
dicates defects in their training, not 
lack of right feeling. Could they see 
there equal possibilities for helpful- 
ness, equivalent opportunities for 
culture, they would naturally 
choose to stay in it. 

About ninety per cent of the girls 
who are graduated from the high 
school get married. Their business 
then becomes home-making. If 
they have in the interval between 
school and marriage been in busi- 
ness, or at college, they necessarily 
know very little about their new 
duties. The prevalent idea that 
girls instinctively become expert 
housewives when they marry, is dis- 
proved by general experience. The 
source of the prevailing agitation 
about home economics lies in the 
failure of the modern home to func- 
tion either economically or socially. 

Housekeeping is a business, and 
home-making an art. Now, if girls 
are taught to recognize this truth, 
if mothers will prepare themselves 
to train their daughters for the posi- 
tions nearly all are to fill, I believe 
that girls will see in home after high 
school the best chance of training 
for their probable careers. 

We are just now stressing the dig- 
nity and importance of women in 
relation to family welfare. Indeed, 
economists go beyond the family 
and emphasize the social signifi- 
cance of her success or failure as a 
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housewife. This is because women, 
who were once, in the days of home- 
made industries, producers, are now 
the spenders or distributors of the 
family income. The spender to-day 
is even more significant socially 
than the producer. These ideas 
should reach girls while still in the 
high school. Girls value the im- 
portant, they want to be useful in a 
dignified way. If the idea that fos- 
ters calling a housemaid “‘a kitchen 
mechanic” can be displaced by the 
fact that housework is dignified and 
calls for skill and trained ability, 
another step will have been taken. 
The attitude of mind has as much 
to do with success as aptitude. It 
largely rests with the mothers to 
create in their daughters’ minds the 
attitude favorable to apprenticeship 
in home-making. 

From the point of view of the 
daughter staying at home after 
graduation, the family should ex- 
pect and exact specific contributions 
to family welfare. The outlay for 
service should be lessened or done 
away with. She should understand 
that being at home necessitates a 
shift in the family. budget. She 
must not “hang around” and mere- 
ly be dauvghterly. She should see 
that her services are valued, and 
have value soon to be expressed to 
her in terms of wages. 

On the other hand she is learning 
her profession, her life business, and 
she has the apprentice’s rights. 
These are correct technical instruc- 
tion, an opportunity to practise 
what she is taught, materials with 
which to work, and finally entire 
responsibility for her product. 

The business of housekeeping and 
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the art of home-making compre- 
hend a wide range of activities and 
a subtle knowledge of human needs. 
A three-year course will not. suffice 
for the art, but the business can be 
effectively learned. Mother-teach- 
ers will differ about the curriculum. 

I shall be bold to suggest the gen- 
eral heading for each year’s work: 
Food chemistry ;nutrition; balanced 
rations; menu-making;—these are 
fundamental studies which can be 
directly associated with the chem- 
istry and physiology work done in 
the high school. Let them be the 
basis for the first year’s work. The 
pamphlets issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington 
can be used for text-books. Food 
sanitation is an allied subject which 
will add to the interest if the stu- 
dent is ambitious. Practical work 
in the preparation of meals should 
continue throughout the year. 

The second, ear should be given to 
the study of narketing and general 
buying. This ought not to,be nar- 
rowed, but should include general 
theories, such as codperative buy- 
ing, buying directly from the pro- 
ducer, elements that make up price, 
and other allied topics. If this expe- 
rience can lead to intelligent and dis- 
criminating expenditure of money, 
the lessons will be of the utmost 
significance. Preparation of food 
and proper care of apartments 
should be definitely taught and 
practised throughout the year. 

The third year will have to pro- 
vide for a mature and thoughtful 
woman. The ethics of buying; the 
essentials of a good home — type 
of house, decorations, sanitation, 
fitness, convenience, beauty; bud- 
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get making, should be definitely 
studied. These subjects should be 
considered theoretically and then 
personally. They afford an oppor- 
tunity to determine individual 
taste, without which there will be 
no satisfactory household. During 
the second and third years sewing, 
garment cutting, mending, the care 
of household linen, domestic art, 
should be learned. These activities 
usually are incidental and need not 
be stressed, but they must be mas- 
tered. 

The materials for study are avail- 
able and within the scope of the 
family I describe. For the town 
mother there are libraries and lec- 
tures. For the country mother the 
Federal Government has recently 
made provision. During the last 
session of Congress the Smith-Lever 
Act was passed, appropriating each 
year ten thousand dollars to each 
state that assents to the provisions 
of the bill. After this year the ap- 
propriation will be increased. This 
money is to be devoted to “‘agricul- 
tural education and to extension 
work in home economics.” If 
daughters and mothers realize and 
use these opportunities no girl will 
again be able to “hang around 
home and amount to nothing.” 

I believe if the mother is compe- 
tent or willing to become so, this 
general plan can be carried out to 
every one’s satisfaction and benefit. 
Family life will be enriched; the 
family expenditures not increased; 
the daughter will be accomplished; 
she will have a “career,” and, what 
is better, she will be fitted to become 
the head of that house of which she 
so rightly dreams. 
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THE VALUE OF FAIRY TALES IN 
THE TEACHING OF COURAGE 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


A valiant man ought not to undergo or 
tempt a danger 
But worthily and by selected ways. 


Wise men, who study the science, 
origin, character, and meaning of 
fairy lore, continue to explain — 
unsatisfactorily 
— whence fair- 
ies came, and to 
classify dwarfs, 
elves, sylphs, 


genii, and all 
those superna- 
turals unac- 


counted for in 
creeds — even 
dethroned  dei- 
ties. They point 
out the family 
likenesses and 
similar customs 
which have en- 
deared to us the 
friendly birds 
and beasts and 
men of diverse 
lands, and refer 
to the “common 
derivations of 
fairy tales from 
a common ori- 
gin” or to their 
“subsequent reactions upon each 
other.” The childhood of the 
world clings to its legends, which 
stand for truths grown-ups have 
forgotten. With realities the child 
weaves dreams of ridiculous adven- 
tures, grotesque situations, and its 
own allegorical nonsense. 

To childhood, fairyland will ever 





** Nimble little Tom Thumb proved that courage has 
naught to do with stature and that trouble is a 
sharpener of wits wherever it is encountered."” 
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be what it was to Tim and you and 
me — “‘that country between Hea- 
ven and Earth, the dead and the 
livin’ and the good and the bad.” 
Fairies will ever ride on the river 
fog and dance in the fairy rings — 
those spring-fed green spots of our 
childhood hill-sides. Well do I re- 
member rolling a big stone to the 
tiny stream that trickled from our 
spring, thinking 
to block thefairy 
trail back to the 
river and so de- 
tain the fairies 
till daylight. 
There was a 
certain Mary 
Ann of ample 
form and rosy 
face, whose head 
was fullof Celtic 
fairy tales and 
whose eyes, I 
doubted not, 
could see fairies 
even in the day- 
time. “Iwas 
she who speedily 
told me I knew 
nothing of the 
nature of fairy 
fortitude — and 
also of their pun- 
ishments, reserv- 
ed for disrespect. 

“Nature and life speak early to 
man.” Every child says to the star 
“What are you?” and to the moon 
“Whom are you loving?” Human 
nature responds naturally, without 
training, to certain primitive im- 
pulses. Love, hatred, courage, and 
loyalty are ever at work for good or 
evil in fairyland, as in the world; 


7 pmmetnee 
Tinie Ss me aa 
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and good fairy tales interpret to 
childhood ideals of justice and meas- 
are moral standards as nothing else 
can do. Virtue, if disguised, must un- 
mask before the end, and evil show 
its face to be ugly. Spirit must con- 
quer matter; but the spiritual must, 
like a Wagner motif, be the very 
foundation of the tale itself — the 
soul which makes it live. Its tone 
must be of unquestioned credulity. 
No child will accept it otherwise. 
The mysterious Son of Seven Queens 
who made the Jogi shiver and shake 
and was not afraid of eighteen thou- 
sand demons, looked back, like Lot’s 
wife, and turned to ashes; but the 
old hag made of the ashes the like- 
ness of a man, and when the breath 
of life was added the Son of Seven 
Queens “instantly started up as 
well as ever.” One is sure all along 
it could not be otherwise with such 
sonship. 

Although a hero “stands above 
the life that actually is,” he must 
not be a stuffed doll. He must do 
things; not fail. Thumbling dis- 
covered that the size of ogres and 
witches as well as of heroes had been 
over-estimated. Gretel could close 
an oven door on a wicked witch. It 
is because fairy-tale heroes are so 
human that they have so much in 
common with children. The brave 
youngest son lost, through pride and 
disobedience to the Fox, the Golden 
Bird, the horse that went like the 
wind, and the princess he had won, 
— though, after many vicissitudes, 
he found them again. 

Millions of children have counted 
out “Who’s it” with dramatic 


pointing finger and the gruesome, 
unpoetic, — 
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Fee fi fo fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 
Be he alive or be he dead, 

I’ll grind his bones to make me bread. 


Jack knew it was only a blind giant 
who cried it, and answered the 
boaster— to the delight and ad- 
miration of childhood forever. 
“Say’st thou so! Thou art a 
monstrous miller indeed!” 
Children crave adventure. Their 
paths, so smoothed out by their 
elders, look flat and uninteresting. 
They want obstacles — a stone to 
dodge, a brook to jump, a rail to 
walk. In our yard is a terrace, so 
steep that I have never ventured to 
go up or down it; but no child uses 
the steps except under coercion. 
Tales of adventure satisfy a natural, 
healthy craving. Adventures met in 
the path of duty or undertaken with 
no thought of flight or retreat and 
“no unbecoming deed that argues 
fear,” can do no harm to boy or girl. 
Nimble little Tom Thumb proved 
that courage has naught to do with 
stature and that trouble is a sharp- 
ener of wits, whether it be encoun- 
tered in a cow’s throat, a mouse- 
hole or a wolf’s belly; and that it 
fits one for the vicissitudes of life in 
the world outside. It is not in riot- 
ous imagination, but in a true spirit 
of philosophy, that the Grimms, 
Andersen, Dasent, and Harris en- 
dowed humans with powers not 
usually allotted to men, and ac- 
credited to animals mortal wisdom. 
Ingenious Puss told his despairing 
master that if he had a bag and pair 
of mortal’s shoes, so that he might 
walk through brambles, he could 
with wiles and snares help him to 
better fortune. He first clothed his 
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master in habiliments of self-re- 
spect, and assumed for him the air of 
prosperity to which he would attain. 
That “brave spirits are a balsam 
to themselves,” and that “there is 
a nobleness of mind that heals 
wounds beyond salves” is shown in 
many fairy tales; but in none better 
than in the story of The Six Swans. 
The selfless princess sews in silence 
for six years, making the six shirts 
that mean full release of her broth- 
ers from their enchantment, — 
though her children and the hope of 
life itself slip away from her. Chil- 
dren’s eyes fill with tears (as did the 
prince’s) at the dreadful task of cut- 
ting off the White Cat’s head and 
tail — and throwing them into the 
fire — as a test of the prince’s faith 
in her power to change into a beau- 
tiful princess; but, through the 
tears they may catch a glimmer of 
its underlying truth. No child can 
behold untouched the happy glo- 
rious face of Andersen’s Angel, that 
takes the fear of death from a cripple 
boy. As the mother of the Ugly 
Duckling showed her brood how it 
goes with the world, from the riot in 
the barnyard, so children see that 
it does not matter if one is born in 
a duck yard if one has only lain ina 
swan’s egg. The Fox told the Wolf 
that “rashness is ever the mother 
of repentance,” while Boots who 
‘took to wondering” did not prove 
as much out of his mind as his 
brothers thought, for he undertook 
his task by reason not by chance. 
When a very little girl, I acted 
the part of Red Riding Hood in an 
amateur “play.” At the dress re- 
hearsal my mischievous playmate, 
in his wolf’s skin, crawled from 
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under the piano, unexpected, and 
I could scarce refrain from dropping 
my custard and little pot of butter 
and taking to my heels. I knew, if 
Red Riding Hood did not, that it 
is not wise to stay and hear a wolf 
talk. Often as I had read the story, I 
remember, it dawned upon me then 
and there, for the first time, why 





‘* The hero and heroine must do things, not fail, —as 
Hansel and Gretel found.”’ 


the stupid child was devoured. She 
only half-believed that the hoarse 
voice of the wolf was her grand- 
mother’s (as I would only half- 
believe that the frightsome thing in 
the wolf’s skin was my daily play- 
mate). The “happy ending,” with 
the intrusive woodsmen, sometimes 
affixed to Red Riding Hood has ever 
since seemed a perversion of truth, 
and a frustration of the story- 
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teller’s purpose. Inquisitive Little 
Silver Hair, however, going boldly 
into the bear’s house, without so 
much as knowing what sort of peo- 
ple lived there, simply differentiates 
foolish fondness for exploration 
from bravery; for does not the story 
say she “‘ran as fast as her feet could 
carry her and never went near the 
snug little house again”? 

Over and over the fairies teach 
us that true fortitude is seen only in 
the great exploits warranted by jus- 
tice and guided by wisdom, and 
that “all else is towering frenzy and 
distraction.” Such was boastful 
Henny Penny’s contagious hys- 
teria over the falling sky; which 
brought disaster to the barnyard 
companions and inglorious failure 
to her mistaken cause. The story of 
The Sea, the Fox and the Wolf proves 
that “the fool’s ear was made for 
the knave’s tongue”’ in fairy-land, 
as elsewhere. The jackals knew it, 
when they enticed Singh Rajah, the 
king of the forest, to spring into the 
well to kill his own reflection. So did 
the other jackal, whose clever de- 
cision saved the poor Brahmin 
against whom the Six gave judg- 
ment for the tiger, saying man has 
no pity, no mercy, no gratitude. So 
stern is primitive justice of fairy- 
land, it seems but right and proper 
to childhood that the envious queen, 
responsible for all Little Snow 
White’s sorrows, should have 
“danced till she dropped down 
dead, in red-hot shoes” at the mar- 
riage of Snow White to the prince 
who brought her back to life. 

Fairy-tales are ladders in the land 
of fancy between youth and age, 
with jolly wee folk ascending and 
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descending; bearing bright visions 
for youth and merry memories for 
age, out of which to make dreams of 
eternal youth. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


BY MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


1. How can two little brothers aged four 
and five be cured of quarreling with 
each other? 


Wuen children quarrel there is a 
cause. It may be either physical or 
mental. First, be sure neither child 
is suffering from undue stimulation 
of the nervous system. Irritability 
in a child is often caused by nerve 
strain — even as with his parent. 
If each child is living a well bal- 
anced, orderly life, with plenty of 
sleep, nourishing food, and without 
artificial excitement of mind and 
body, the trouble may lie in the 
environment. Remove a possible 
cause of many minor disagreements 
by providing each child with his 
own toys. If one has a street car, 
give the other boy one; if one has a 
railroad train, let his brother have 
one too. The toys need not be du- 
plicates, but it is essential that they 
be of the same size. Never buy a 
costly, elaborate toy to be the com- 
mon possession of both boys. Eigh- 
teen years’ experience with two boys 
differing in age but a year caused 
this rule to be formulated: “ Buy for 
each, or do not buy at all.” If this 
course is followed, it is comparative- 
ly easy to teach each to respect the 
other’s possessions and rights, and 
at the same time to emphasize the 
happiness that comes through lend- 
ing or exchanging temporarily. 
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2. Should boys be encouraged to like to 
fish? 

Do not weaken the child’s ele- 
mental sense of his oneness with all 
nature by teaching him to destroy 
any of his brothers of the earth, air 
or water. So many other avenues 
to the enjoyment of nature are open 
that the ones that must be followed 
by killing may well be left unex- 
plored. Bird hunting with a camera 
or glass, wild-flower photography, 
hill climbing, cross-country runs, 
swimming, boating—there are a 
legion of ways to get close to nature 
without the child waging war on his 
helpless brothers. 


3. How can a baby best be cured of put- 
ting things into its mouth? 


The act is at first instinctive, 
caused by the irritation of the com- 
ing teeth. Minimize biting from 
three months until seven by giving 
the child but one plaything, —a 
rattle so suspended that he can just 
reach it and knock it about with his 
tiny hands. This is a lesson in muscle 
control, it interests the baby, and 
prevents the formation of the habit 
of putting things in his mouth by 
keeping his hands out of his mouth. 
At seven months give him a very 
large, very light rattle to hold, and 
suspend a very large ball where he 
can strike at it. When he is ten 
months old, add to his toys a large 
rag doll. These are all the toys he 
will need until he is a year old, 
when big hollow cubes or blocks may 
be given him. 

All little children love big play- 
things. The diminutive has no place 
in the play of a child — its appeal 
is wholly to the adult mind, and, as 
too often in our dealings with chil- 





dren, we read our own likes into the 

child’s mind when we give him a 

small toy. 

4. Should a girl of twelve be allowed to 
make a visit unaccompanied by her 
mother? 

Under certain conditions, yes. 
The wise parent knows that at that 
age the child begins to form inde- 
pendent judgments, and to display 
initiative. A visit unaccompanied 
by the mother gives an opportunity 
for the independent exercise of the 
child’s moral nature, and shows how 
far her education in “‘ minor morals,” 
or manners, has become instinctive. 
Of course, she would visit only at a 
home where her mother had positive 
knowledge that the surrounding in- 
fluences would be of the best. 

5. Should children be permitted to sell to 


the neighbors flowers and vegetables 
they have raised in their gardens? 


They should. First, because the 
permission to sell is an added incen- 
tive to persistent labor; second, be- 
cause it is good financial training — 
a phase of the child’s education to 
which the average parent gives little 
attention; third, because in this way 
the child’s sense of individual re- 
sponsibility is deepened. 


6. Should children be called by nicknames? 


Could the use of tender, affection- 
ate nicknames be limited strictly 
to the years of infancy and to the 
home circle, possibly the practice 
might be excused. But the home 
circle soon enlarges to include the 
neighborhood; and the “cute” nick- 
names of babyhood have a way of 
clinging persistently to the adult, 
often causing real embarrassment 
because of their evident unfitness. 
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There are not wanting instances 
where a nickname has proved a posi- 
tive hindrance in life. Moreover, 
too often nicknames are given in a 
teasing spirit, and the child lover 
who approves of teasing is yet to be 
found. Respect for the child should 
be one with love and tenderness. 

7. How can an impertinent child best be 
helped? 

It depends upon the nature of the 
child and upon how deeply rooted 
the habit of impertinence is. With 
some children, ignoring the imper- 
tinence and treating the child with 
added courtesy would be sufficient; 
others need definite snubbing; still 
others, the drastic method of direct 
reproof. Any course followed to be 
effective must be persistent. Fitful, 
unrelated efforts will do more harm 
than good. 

8. How can a girl of sixteen best be led to 
make a companion of her sister of 
twelve? 

At sixteen both the maternal in- 
stinct and the impulse to leadership 
are strongly developed. The ob- 
vious way then to answer this ques- 
tion is to make an appeal to these 
qualities. When illness or death 
thrusts this responsibility upon the 
older sister, she responds nobly. 
Why not give her the opportunity 
when family conditions are normal? 
Naturally the best results will be 
obtained where mutual love and for- 
bearance have been strong features 
of the family life. 


9. How can a little girl of six be helped to 
overcome her very great fear of cows? 


She should be told stories that 
emphasize the friendly feeling ani- 
mals naturally have for man. John 
Muir has shown us that this is true 





of wild animals — how much more 

of those domesticated, whose de- 

pendence upon man is absolute! 

Some of the books that teach this 

truth are: Four-Footed Friends and 

Their Fortunes, Animals at Work 

and at Play, The Jungle Book, The 

Second Jungle Book, and Wild Ani- 

mals I Have Known. 

Also, if the mother can discover 
the particular way this fear thought 
was implanted, she will have a clue 
as to its removal. 

10. Should girls of high-school age be al- 
lowed to go shopping without their 
mothers? 

It depends upon two factors, the 
temperament of the girl, and the 
place in which she lives. In a city, 
the thoughtful mother of a giddy, 
irresponsible girl will accompany 
her daughter “‘down town to shop,” 
and will not consider for a moment 
the alternative of unsupervised 
shopping. Though realizing that 
her daughter’s self-reliance and 
judgment need to be developed, she 
will see that in this environment, 
shopping alone will not furnish the 
needed discipline, and may actu- 
ally increase the girl’s giddiness. 

On the other hand, in a small 
town, the motherofa girlof the same 
temperament might well develop 
by this means the thoughtfulness 
and judgment in which her daugh- 
ter is deficient. 

On the whole, it seems that the 
normal girl in the right environ- 
ment could be entrusted wholly 
with the purchase of certain articles 
of her own apparel. Wisely re- 
stricted liberty is an essential ele- 
ment in the nurture of the child, 
boy as well as girl, of any age. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER’S 
RECREATION 


Question Number 7, Home Procress 
Questions for April, 1915, reads as follows: 
“Ts it wise or unwise for the mother of 
young children to leave the children to the 
care of others once or twice a week, in order 
that she may belong to and attend the 
meetings of a women’s club?” 

Ir the mother returns from her club 
refreshed and brightened, then both 
she and her children will be bene- 
fited by her club membership. 
L. M., 
Artesia, N.M. 


If a mother is able to leave her 
young child in the care of some one 
she can trust, and her home duties 
will not be neglected by so doing, I 
think it not only wise but best for 
her to identify herself with a club 
that will broaden her views. 

A SuBscriBEr, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I have two children, one nine and 
one six; when they were small, I did 
give up everything, for I could not 
bear the thought of leaving them; 
but I would not say that it is wrong 
to leave children, if left with some 
trustful person. I have never re- 
gretted that I did as I did, for I en- 
joyed the babies so much more than 
I would have enjoyed anything I 
should have gone to without them. 

Mrs. H. E. Haines, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


POLICEMEN AND CHILDREN 


Question Number 3, Home Procress 
Questions for April, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a little boy of five best be taught 
not to be afraid of policemen?” 

A child will often listen to ad- 


vice, or whatever you may call it, in 


stories his mother tells him. There 
are plenty of stories in which the 
policeman’s good character and 
good deeds stand forth. The mo- 
ther can explain, too, how kind the 
policemen are to little children, — 
bringing them home if lost. 
H.L., 
San Jose, Cal. 


Little girls as well as boys are 
afraid of policemen. I explain to 
them that so long as they do the 
right thing, no policeman will mo- 
lest them; it is the bad boys and 
girls that need fear the police- 
man. 

Mrs. J. F. K.., 
Anaconda, Mont. 


Do not frighten him with, “If 
you are not good, I will have the 
policeman get you,” and make him 
afraid. Some one once told my little 
boy that a policeman would get him 
if he was n’t good, because he would 
run away on the street. One eve- 
ning we were walking along, and the 
little fellow was running ahead and 
he ran into a policeman. He was 
awfully frightened; but the police- 
man talked to him and took him in 
a store and got him some candy, and 
told him to be a good boy and not to 
to be afraid. Since then, when he 
meets a policeman, he touches his 
hand to his hat and says, “‘ How-do- 
you-do.” He is only six years old 
now, and that happened about one 
year and a half ago; but I think he 
will always feel that policemen are 
his friends. It taught us never to 
try to frighten him. 

Mrs. H. N. Beams, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
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USING THE HANDS 


Question Number 8, Home Procress 
Questions for January, 1915, reads as fol- 
lows: “‘ How can a girl of fifteen who dislikes 
all manual occupations be led to take an 
interest in learning to sew, or to do other 
things with her hands?” 

I xnow perfectly capable people 
who have reached a good age, who 
never do things with their hands. 
Their tendencies are all in other di- 
rections; they write good verse and 
prose, sing well, or are very studi- 
ous. This may be the case with this 
girl. 
A SuBscRIBER, 
Iowa City, Ia. 


One girl I know who hated sewing 
became quite an expert needle- 
woman, because she undertook to 
clothe a baby who belonged to a 
poorer neighbor; and, finding that 
she could only do it to her satisfac- 
tion by buying pretty materials 
cheaply and making all the gar- 
ments herself, — her purse being a 
small one, — she did that. An out- 
side motive often succeeds in doing 
more for us than we know ourselves. 

Mrs. R. E. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta, Can. 


Fifteen years is a long time to 
wait to teach a girl to do these 
things. Why, even my ten-year-old 
boy sews his own buttons on when 
they come off, and can darn nicely. 
I think if the girl can associate with 
girls who do these things, they 
would make it interesting for her; 
and arouse her ambition. 

Mrs. F. O. Miter, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
JULY 
( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, please state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Be sure 
to write your name plainly at the top of each 
sheet ; and to mention whether you wish your 
answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with 
initials, or signed with full name. Address all 
communications to the Epiror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass.) 


1. How can a good memory best 
be developed in children? 

2. Should a group of little children 
“who play at” everything, — 
school, family life, etc., — be 
allowed “to play at” church? 

3. How can a child inclined to 
“look for trouble” best be 
helped? 

4. How can undue curiosity in a 
girl of ten best be handled? 

5. How can sentimentality be- 
tween boys and girls of high- 
school age best be prevented? 

6. At what age should a baby be 
allowed to play with the other 
children of the family, unsuper- 
vised? 

7. How can a child be broken of 
the habit of sucking his thumb? 

8. How can a girl of seven be 
cured of “teasing” for what she 
wants? 

g. Should children own toys sepa- 
rately, or together? 

10. How can cheerfulness best be 
taught to children? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Four Weeks in the Trenches 
By Fritz Kreisler 


LIEUTENANT KREISLER in uniform belongs 
to the Austrian Army; Fritz Kreisler with 
his violin belongs to all the world; and all 
the world will read with curious interest 
these impressive memories of his four weeks 
in the trenches on the eastern frontier. His 
sensitive, artistic nature was crushed with 
horror, while Red Cross parties “disen- 
tangled the wounded from the dead,” after 
a combined artillery, cavalry, infantry, and 
aeroplane attack of the Russians. He tells 
of his struggles against these “qualms of 
exaggerated altruism” during the ten days’ 
battle of Lemburg. “In an incredibly short 
time,” he adds, “centuries drop from one 
and one becomes a primeval man, nearing 
the cave-dweller,” indifferent to anything 
in the world-except the duty of fighting. 

There are impressions, too, of fun that re- 
lieved monotony; of a certain camraderie, 
and of an utter lack of individual hatred in 
the men who form the fighting mass. Mid 
uproar of shrapnel, the artist found his keen 
ear differentiating between the sounds of 
the shells whizzing over his head, and 
straightway that ear was utilized as scien- 
tific guide to exact range. Before a wound 
rendered him unfit for service, Fritz Kreisler 
had found some “tender flowers of civili- 
zation blooming in the trenches side by side 
with the brutal atrocities of grim modern 


warfare.” 
& FG, 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00 net.) 


Hillsboro People 
By Dorothy Canfield 


As “Simple Martin” at the watering- 
trough said to the summer folk, Hillsboro 
people “‘jes live.” Full of consciousness of 
the life of others they live in these romances, 
adventures, tragedies, and comedies of the 
quaint, sleepy little village, where evil stalks 
weakness as in the big world. Lying in an 


isolated valley high among the Green 
Mountains, Hillsboro has preserved its type 
intact. Reverend Everett’s faith is as rigid 
as the granite boulder; Aunt Debby’s halo 
of pioneer hardships is as bright as new; 
Jehiel’s unsatisfied passion for adventuring 
grows stronger with age, and the “‘do-less 
critter Lem” is a tender shepherd to the 
end. The submissive patience of Hillsboro’s 
unhurried life, the significance of every little 
detail, the tolerance for things of long stand- 
ing and the “comments embalmed forever 
in the delighted memories of her people” 
suggest that it is not in the life of a city, 
but under the shadow of Hemlock Moun- 
tain that one feels the meaning of life. 
ae 
(Henry Holt & Company. $1.35 net.) 


The Montessori Method and the 
American School 


By Florence Elizabeth Ward 


Tue aim of the book is “‘to provoke investi- 
gation and the testing out and measuring of 
our own and others’ methods by the best 
standards that can be set up.” It deals es- 
pecially with the principles which underlie 
the Montessori method and equipment in 
the light of their possible adaptability to 
American problems in homes and schools. 
Primary schools and other agencies of early 
education are discussed, and comparisons 
made between children’s houses and kinder- 
garten, with suggestions as to how the 
kindergarten shall be improved by the 
Montessori Method. Brave defense is made 
of the good American kindergarten against 
Dr. Montessori’s sweeping criticism of kin- 
dergartens in general. 

Dr. Montessori’s greatest service, the 
author thinks, is rendered to parents, in 
helping them to view their child as a whole. 
While not agreeing with all Dr. Montes- 
sori’s ideas, she hopes that ideals may find 
their place in America in a natural, unforced 
way, — to the good of us all. 

Fee 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
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The Little Mother who Sits at Home 
Edited by the Countess Barcynoka 


A MOTHER’s thoughts, put down in black 
and white to help her think, téll the joy and 
pain of the unguessed sacrifices she suffered 
to make her boy an English gentleman. 
These posted and unposted letters of a lone- 
ly, selfless, little widow to her only child, as 
baby, boy, and man, are written with her 
very life’s blood. They are full of anxious 
injunctions, of plans and hopes, and tender 
affection, of the unskilled logic of her deep 
beliefs and of some sound sense. 

Every son’s mother will see revealed in 
their mother spirit her own bared heart, as 
nature made it, without so much as a shred 
of pretense or cloak of seif-protection, — 
beating, throbbing, almost breaking with 
love, only that her struggling man-child 
who must be born again, may have life. 

Ri Ee 
(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.25.) 


Doodles 
By Emma C. Dowd 


Tue author of the “ Polly”’ books fills us, as 
well as the tiny apartment at the top of the 
Flatiron, with the sunshine of the solitary 
boy in the wheel-chair, which warms the 
great heart of the tenement. Doodles’s mu- 
sical voice draws even Granny O’ Donnell up 
the long stairs with hot ginger-bread, and 
his cheery “’ello” halts the stranger step at 
his door. Doodles plays detective and 
match-maker and comforter with incredi- 
ble success. More appealing even than 
Doodles’s infirmity or the mother’s anxie- 
ties is the devotion of faithful Blue to his 
crippled brother. With the very last breath 
of his hope Blue begs Doodles to “keep on.” 

All the children who loved Polly will re- 
joice when she enters the story, at Fair 
Harbor, and the grown-ups will be relieved 
to hear Dr. Dudley say that all shall yet 
be well with Doodles, and the story end as 
a story should. 

AP S. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Felix Tells It 
By Lucy Pratt 


THE significant silence of the library shelves 
on the subject of parents inspires Felix, 
aged ten, to write this refreshingly candid 
and startlingly realistic treatise on mothers 
and fathers, just exactly as they are. Felix 
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forewarns all parents that they won’t like it 
very well, but that it would n’t be any good 
if he did n’t “tell things the way they really 
happen.” The little philosopher arrives at 
some very definite conclusions about the 
queer companions mothers pick out (as in- 
stanced by the caller who “‘lies so”), and 
about the mistakes parents make when they 
think their children’s thoughts worse than 
they really are. Evidence is given of the 
fallibility of a father’s memory and the 
over-estimation of his modesty as a political 
candidate. From observations at the hos- 
pital and in his tireless search for a good 
home for his chum Peaty (and his dog Peat), 
“‘without a sign of a mother or father,” 
Felix concludes that “mothers can’t some- 
times be the same as mothers, — they 
have n’t time for it.”” But he is quite sure 
that there could n’t be a better mother for 
Peaty than the mother of the big family 
which just naturally absorbs him. 

It is needless to say the book is n’t to be 
described. Felix must tell it himself to all 
parents who would see themselves as chil- 
dren see them. 

a F<. 


(D. Appleton Company. $1.25 net.) 


Plays for School Children 
Edited by Anna M. Litkenhaus 


Miss MarcareT Knox, Principal of Public 
School 15, Manhattan, tells in the Introduc- 
tion, the origin of dramatics in her big 
school and what plays and pageants have 
done for clear enunciation, poise, voice, 
modulation, and to arouse interest in his- 
tory, geography, and composition. Effi- 
ciency, codperation, and ingenuity are also 
mentioned as by-products in the develop- 
ment of the natural dramatic instinct. In 
this book are gathered for the teachers of all 
elementary schools the dramatic exercises 
(with explanation and setting) used in Miss 
Knox’s school to celebrate anniversaries. 
We are told how some were prepared by the 
children, themselves, as history and English 
work, and illustrate the difference between 
formal teaching and the real education that 
leads to self-expression. 

In A Nature Play in a City School the 
children impersonate the books of John 
Burroughs. The Fairy Minstrel of Glenma- 
lure and Master Skylark offer delightful 
possibilities. There are civic and welfare 
plays, a Geographical Squabble and Gram- 
mar Play. There is also a year’s programme 
for special days. A. P. 

(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 























Better Food at Lower Cost 


The “high cost of living” is a problem which every housewife now has to consider. To 
assist her in | providing her family with the most nutritious food at the least possible expense, 

“The Nutrition of a Household” has been written. It puts the results of scientific investi- 
gations into non-technical form and it is written so delightfully that reading it is as pleasant 
as it is profitable. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER and LILIAN BREWSTER 





At all bookstores $1.00 net, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 Park Street, Boston 
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BIRD 
HOUSES 


Have the birds about your home and the 
lessons of kindness and nature study they 
provide will be of lasting benefit to your 
children, Our Catalogue of Feeding de- 
vices, houses, bird baths, etc., is free, send 
for it today. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 


625 Se. Norton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





$1.50 f.0.b. Chicago 
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